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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations. . I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY. AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery ¢xists have the exclusive 
management of the subject, not only the PresipEnt oF 
tee Unrrep States, but the CoumaNper or Tue ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THF UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. .*. |. From the instant 
that the slavcholding States become the theatre of @ war, 
civit, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Congress extend to interference with the institution of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY LX WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 
with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
8 foreign power, . . . It isa war power. Tsay it isa we, 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cos. y on the war, and MUST CARRY IT oN, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
































-, wt snd Wintsaw L. Garmisox, Jn, cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”-J, Q ADas. 
wy, LLOYD GARRISON, Editor, x Our Country is the World, our Countrymen are all Mankind. J, B. YERRINTON & SON, Printers. 
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Kefuge of Oppression. 











‘hat treasonable sheet, the Boston Courier, 
copies a poetical glorification of General Lee from 
a Canadian paper. The character of this effusion 
, seen by the following verses :— 
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may be 
Vow God in heaven be with you, 
: Noble Chief! . 
Nor the time of your probation 
: Waxes brief. 
Your foemen thrice outnumber 
The army clad in number, 
“ Light and Lief.” 
Bugles blowing, 
Banners flowing, 
We take comfort in the knowing, 
Sometimes after great cock-crowing, 
Come to grief! 
May you turn the tide of battle, : 
Hurling back the wreck of armies, 
Like the sea! 
Your force is scant and meagre, 
Compared to the beleaguer, 
Sutevery heart is eager 
To be free. 
Bugles blowing, 
Banners flowing, 
Can make no braver showing 
Than the South to battle going 
Inder thee ; 
Than the South the North repelling, 
While her mighty heart is swelling, 
And every pulse is glowing — 
With the fame of thy bestowing, 
Robert Lee! 


THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 


It is impossible to close our eyes to the grave im- 
portance which attaches to the proceedings of the 

avention at Cleveland, which has placed John C. 
Fremont again in nomination for the Presideney. 
iieannot be dismissed from sight as a movement of 
ndical men who are without influence ; for, in the 
frst place, we know that the men who were there 
have a vast and powerful influence; (!!) and, in} 





far—sprang the Republican party itself, which car- 
ried with it enough power to array the majority of the 
voole North under its banners, and elect Abraham 
Lincoln. Some of the very men, many of the most 
active and earnest, are the men who founded the 
Liberty Party, which, small as was its origin, ad- 
vanced with gigautic strides, and at length received 
into its embrace the whole body of those who 








Selections. 





THE POSITION OF THE “RADICAL DEMOO- 
RAOY.” 


In the Presidential election of 1860, in which it 
took part, the influence known as the Slave Power 
legally lost the control of the government of the 


. United States, and immediately attempted to destroy swell the chorus. They push their skitf out upon a 
| stream which sets fierce and resistless toward the | 


it. Since the beginning of the war and the acces- 
sion of the new Administration, the blows at Slavery, 


the source and strength of the rebellion, have natu- | 


rally been incessant and vigorous. Slavery has been 
prohibited in the national Territories. It has been 
abolished in the District of Columbia. A more 
strenuous treaty with England for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade has been negotiated. The Fu- 
gitive Slave Law has been repeated. Colored men 
have been allowed to carry the mails, and their right 
to give testimony in courts of law has been estab- 
lished. Slaves have been enrolled as free soldiers 
of the United States, receiving equal wages with all 
others. The President has emancipated by procla- 
mation the slaves in all the rebel section. ‘The Con- 
vention of loyal Union men have declared with the 
utmost enthusiasm for an amendment of the Consti- 
tution, making Slavery impossiole. The President 
hails the proposition with all his heart, having long 
ago declared that the Union could not endure half 
slave and half free, and having lately expréssed the 
faith of his life that if any thing is wrong, it is 
Slavery. 

These things have been done under the Adminis- 
tration of Abraham Lincoln. This policy succeeds 
the universal and unhesitating subserviency to the 


Slave Power of Fillmore’s, Pierce’s, and Buchanan's | 


administrations. It has been cordially supported by 


the country ; the last three State elections showing | 


everywhere a regularly increasing majority for the 
policy of the Administration. It is the anchor of 
hope for peace and union. Yet at this moment, and 
in view of these facts, Mr. Fremont. gravely says 
that Mr. Lincoln has betrayed his principles, and 
Mr. Wendell Phillips speaks of the President's “ in- 
decision, heartlessness, and infamous pandering to 
negrophobia and the Slave Power.” He could say 


cease to have any meaning when they are so grossly 


nothing worse of Pierce or Buchanan, and words | 


| ness of submission to rebellious slaveholders ; it is, 
| lasting national disgrace, and universal civil war and | 


| anarchy ; it is bloody rioting against drafts and the 
marl massacre of the defenceless and most unfortu- 
nate of our population which howls and roars and 
| Tages in the ery,* Down with Lincoln !’ It is folly 
| for Mr. Phillips and his friends to say that they don’t 
imean that. It is not they who raised the cry, nor 
| who pitch it. The ery was raised, and meant that 
| long before they joined in it. Their voices merely 


i 
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| plunge, and they cannot say that they mean to go 
up stream and do not mean to go over. | 

In this perilous hour we have all a right to de- 
|mand common-sense of each other. The radical 
| Democrats talk of a union between Cleveland and 
| Chicago. Yes, a union of the minnow and the 
| whale—by absorption. ‘The minnow may swell the 
| bulk of the whale. Will the whale increase the 
|minnow? Do these gentlemen seriously suppose 
that the handful of Abolitionists at Cleveland will 
| dictate the terms of any union at Chicago? What 
| is the party that will meet there? It is that party, 
| which, as such, has steadily denied the right of the 
| Government to touch Slavery in any way. It is 
| that party whose Senators and Representatives in 
| Congress, with four exceptions only among tbe lat- 





| ter, refused to propose an emancipation Constitu- | 
tional amendment to the country. There is no sign 
whatever in the speeches, votes, resolutions, and 
| journals of the Chicago party, but of an unswerving 
| allegiance to Slavery. How can any man believe 
that the Cleveland managers sincerely expect a} 
| union at Chicago? And yet, if there be none, how 
|can any man of sense view the Cleveland movement 
| but as a practical diversion in favor of the enemy ? 
Under the circumstances in which this country is 
placed, even if the President were the idler, and 
sluggard, and blunderer, which Mr. Phillips indig- 
nantly calls him, and which we as indignantly deny, 
| there are but two results possible in the canvass— 
| his reélection, or his defeat by a Copperhead. _In 
i this situation, therefore, while they denounce Mr. | 
Lincoln for pandering to the Slave Power, seeking 
in that way to deprive him of the votes of radical 
| Union men, Mr. Phillips and his friends are doing | 
the work of James M. Mason and of Robert Toombs. 
If, indeed, they believe that Mr. Lincoln is so base 
a betrayer of liberty that their duty to God and man | 


and recklessly perverted. | requires them to connive at the election of a Copper- | 


That among the supporters of the Cleveland nom- | 
inations there are men who honestly believe that the | 
Administration is culpably slow in dealing with the | 
cause of the rebellion, cannot be doubted. They | 
will gladly accept Mr. Phillips as their spokesman, | 
for whoever knows him knows what sincerity and 
purity of purpose are. These gentlemer would | 


head, we have no more to say. But they must not} 
deceive themselves by supposing that they are not | 
conniving. If they are willing, with Dr. Brownson, | 
to see Fernando Wood or Vallandigham defeat Mr. | 
Lincoln, we are equally silent. Or if they think | 
that Chicago intends to nominate Fremont or any 
one else, upon a platform af negro voting, we cer- | 


its principles while calling themselves only | doubtless regret to serve the rebels and their cause, | tainly say nothing ; but we as surely deplore the to- | 
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Republicans, But it is not necessary to refer to| and yet, with Mr. Phillips, they declare that they are | tal want of sagacity which such a view evinces. | 


such an illustration, since this new movement | 


n. } 
What are Fremont’s chances for election? They | 
wre scoffed at by many as not worthy consideration. | 
Bat there are wiser men who look at the case with | 
omewhat different eyes. If there should be four | 
tickets in the field, if the plots of the wily enemies | 
the Union should be successful in dividing the | 
Jemocratic party, then the prospect is by no means | 
a poor one for the original Pathfinder. Thousands | 
oothousands of conservative men, if they felt them- | 
seives foreed to choice between Fremont and Lin- | 
coin, would not hesitate to vote for Fremont. This | 
may seem strange, but we have no doubt of the | 
truth of the statement. The argument we have | 
tearl used is brief and pointed. It is this: “ We | 
hold know what to expect from Fremont—we | 
never know what to expect from Lincoln.” Be- | 
sides this, the platform of the Fremonters is proba- | 
Diy much more acceptable to the Democracy than any- | 
‘aing that can be concocted at Baltimore. It is sound | 
% the grand question of Constitution and Law. | 
It places those uppermost, and forbids any of the | 
"oations of American principle which characterize | 
e tree-will party that sustains Mr. Lincoln. It | 
~ ends the liberty of the person and the press, and | 
* proposes to abolish slavery by a lawful proceeding, 
*enling to our system of government. We do | 
* pause {0 point out the objectionable features of 
7” patiorm, for no one will suspect us of support- 
10g It ; and our present purpose is only to show the 
ents of success which it contains. Those fea- 
~ SH secure the support of great masses of the | 
allen who have no confidence in the ability | 
“ted ae policy of their present leaders. 
“one tole, then, the Cleveland ticket is not so 
(8 a8 olen May suppose. 
Bhs.” Py plot was laid by some of the sharp 
by why.) Poties in Washington and New York, 
i they hoped to block entirely the nomina- 
Fremont, and either adjourn the convention 
% hate Grant, who, it was supposed, would de- 
es Rag thought that the unsophisticated Fre- 
euily oe shan, practised politicians, could be 
ter hand cee Mai a few keen wire-pullers. But | 
Saleen dupes men in such strength, and 
wed ap, t “e they gave the thing up at once, 
al tat wn - the plan of seeming acquiescence in 
control of Apr while they still propose to obtain 
iboo! tee e, Whole movement, and, if possible, sell 


: to the Baltimore men. 
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Should they not be left to fight their 


proud to support the Cleveland action. Will they, 


Mr. Phillips says that he does not expect the Cleve- | 
land movement as such to succeed, but is willing to 
unite with anybody who will be more radical than | 
Mr. Lincoln. Dr. Brownson and Mr. John Coch- 
rane invite the radical Democrats to join the party 
which wishes to defeat Mr. Lincoln. To what does 
all this inevitably tend ? 

These gentlemen will agree probably that Mr. 
Vallandigham is almost as base a sycophant of the 
Slave Power as Mr. Lincoln. They have not for- 
gotten Vallandigham’s eager crawling from Wash- 
ington to Charlestown in Virginia with James M. 
Mason, now the rebel emissary in London, to see if 
he could not extort from old John Brown some 
word, or hint, or shrug which should implicate the 
Republican leaders in the affair at Harper’s Ferry. 
They know what Vallandigham was and is. They 
know that he is going to the Chicago Convention, 
and why be goes there, and whether or not that 
Convention will spew him out. They know, also— 
or do they doubt ?—that the main inspiration of that 
“ Democratic” assembly is negrophobia? They 
know, also—or do they doubt ?—that “ the friends” 
of the rebellion, who last year resisted the re-in- 
forcement of the army, and bung and burned ne- 
groes in New York, wi! be represented in the Con- 
vention? They know, also—or do they doubt ?— 
that the great body of men who mean war and lib- 
erty as the hope of Union and peace, will not be 
represented at Chicago? And do they not know— 
or do they doubt ?—that, of necessity, Cleveland is 


They undoubtedly have the right which Mr. Phillips 


they not know that the actual alternative is the elec- | 
tion of Mr. Lincoln and his platform, or that of the 

candidate and platform at Chicago? If they do— 

and we cannot understand how they can avoid see- | 
ing it—and they still agitate so as to aid and com- 

fort Copperheads and divide Union men, Mr. Phil- | 
lips and his friends must not hope to excuse them- 
selves by saying that they repudiate expediency, nor | 
be surprised if from the indignant hearts and lips of | 
the great host who seek to maintain the Union and | 
Liberty, his own words come thundering back : 
“ Heaven will not hold such guiltless of the evils an- 
necessarily brought on this bleeding land.”—Har- | 
per’s Weekly. 
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FREMONT’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE, 


We must confess toa bitter disappointment in our | 
estimate of the man, when we read Mr. Fremont’s | 
letter accepting the Cleveland nomination. | 

We were an original Fremont man in ’56. Through | 
the colunins of the Telegraph, we labored for him as | 
we never labored for any other man, before or since. | 
We labored for him then, as we shall labor against | 
him now—for the good of our coantry—for the cause | 
of constitutional liberty—and_ for the preservation | 
and perpetuation of Republican institutions. These | 
we believe to be before and paramount to all person- 
al considerations, whether of love or hate. 

The letter of Mr. Fremont, conditionally accept- | 








a tender to Chicago—the mere Deerhound to that 
Alabama? If they doubt, we refer them to the or- 
gan of Mr. Fremont, and of Mr. John Cochrane’s 
“ Radical Democracy.” That paper says: “ ‘There 
is so little difference ‘between this party (the Radi- 
cal Democracy) and the Democratic party that it 
would be easy to adopt a common ticket.” The 
same paper cries: “ Down with Lincoln! Such be 
our battle-cry! Let there be but two parties; let 
all be for or against Lincoln.” Bearing this in 
mind, let them hear the Atlanta Register, a rebel 
journal which heartily agrees with the Fremont or- 
gan in malignant hate of the President and General 
Grant. Speaking of the Copperheads, it says: “ If 
they will use the ballot-box against Mr. Lincoln 
while we use the cartridge-box, each side will be a 
helper to the other, and both codperate in accom- 
plishing the greatest work which this country and 
the Continent have witnessed.” Mr, Phillips and 
his friends know whether that work is emancipation. 
One of the chief New York Copperhead papers 
says that “it is the duty of the country to rally at 
the next election, and put down Lincoln as well as 
his confederate, Jeff. Davis.” 


y poll more votes by uniting upon Fremont “ to de- 
feat the Administration.” Do Mr. Phillips and _ his 
friends think that these papers have become Aboli- 
tionists ? that they are going to support Mr. Fre- 
mont, if at all, upon a platform of negro equality ? 

It is in vain that Mr. Phillips repeats a resolution 
of the Cleveland Convention, calling it the highest 
tide-mark of American polities. The Cleveland 
key-note was, “ Down with Lincoln !” Chicago had 
already shouted it in advance. The ery of rebel 
rage comes hissing up from the South, “ Down with 
Lincoln!” Vallandigham and his friends catch and 
prolong it—* Down with Lincoln!” Every Cop- 
perhead in the land rings with the refrain, “ Down 
with Lincoln!” Pierce, the Seymours, Reed, the 
Woods, all their organs, their orators, and their res- 
olutions join the chorus which Jefferson Davis hears 
and cheers, “‘ Down with Lincoln!” “ Down with 
Lincoln!” is the battle-cry of every rebel in the 
field ; of every Copperhead and apologist or devotee 
of slavery in the land, on the stump, and at the bal- 
lot-box ; and of every enemy of the American idea 
and system in Europe. It is not love of liberty ; it 
is not equality before the law; it is not national 
honor, and peace, and Union through justice ; it is 
not humanity and the country which inspire that 
ery. Itis an “infamous pandering to negrophobia; ” 





"Muster the fon’? aatber their strength and fair- 


it is a craven wish for compromise ; it is the abject- 


ing the Clevgland convention, is indivative. ‘The | 
| nomination is accepted in the same spirit that it was | 
| made—solely on the ground of personal hostility to | 
| President Lincoln, and a determination to defeat his | 
| election, if again nominated. ‘The real good of the | 


country had little to do with the action of the con- | 


| vefition, and even less, it would seem, with the action | 
| of the nominee. 
| We regret the action of Fremont now, more on | 
| his own account than from any fear we have that | 
| his nomination will have any effect on the result of | 
| the coming election in November next. If our own | 
| city and county is any criterion to judge by, his nom- 
jination and acceptance will tend to unite and 
| strengthen the real friends of the Union, instead of 
| distracting and weakening them. 
|. After an exciting canvas in 1856, when the de- 
| mocracy were in their zenith of power, two-thirds | 
|of the electors of Kenosha county voted for Fre- | 
mont; and ever since he lias held a high position in | 
the affections of the Republican party ; but we do 
not believe he will receive more, than twenty-five 
| votes in the county, with President Lincoln and the 
| candidate of the Chicago convention in the field, and 
| not one-half of that: namber will be friends of bis | 
who voted for him in 1856." 
The reason is plain. Those old friends of his were | 
/and are intensely loyal—intensely devoted to the 
| cause of the Union and the Constitution. Hundreds 
/of them are in the armies of the republic, nobly 
| fighting its battles, and many of them have sealed 
| their patriotism with their hearts’ blood. ‘They will 
| allow no personal admiration nor personal dislike to 
| stand between them ad their country. They be- 
i lieve in Abraham Lincoln—they believe in his en- 
\tire honesty of purpose—bis patriotism and devo- 
| tion to the country, and to the Constitution he has 
| sworn to protect—they believe he is human, and lia- 
' ble to err in judgment, as other men are—they know 
| that he has had a load of responsibility resting upon 
his shoulders, ever since he was inaugurated, greater 
than was ever before laid upon the shoulder of a 
| President of the United States—and they believe 
| he has met those responsibilities with a prudence and 
judgment that could only be inspired by the fullest 
faith in the final triumph of the Right—in the latent 
wer and vigor of American principles of Free 
s0vernment to resist the combined attacks of treason 
and rebellion—they believe that Abraham Lincoln 
has done all that any man could do under the circum- 
stances to put down rebellion, and preserve in its 
purity the American Constitation and the guaran- 
teed rights of the people under it—and, more than 
all, they believe that, with years of experience add- 
ed to his other qualifications, he can do more to 

















| but this world of wonders should cause no surprise. | 


| ridiculed asa failure in Missouri, the latter as a fail- 
| ure in Virginia. 
| “ coward,” a “corrupt man,” a “ pretender,” and a | 


- - 5 . 4 . eee : | “the standard of revolt,” but a standard whose 
springs into existence a great party at the start, (!!) | then, reflect a moment to see if their course at this | claims of agitating to make party progress possible. | ¥ 


holding, unquestionably, a balance of power that| juncture, and under the present circumstances, is| But he and they are certainly responsible, if they | 


‘ - : > : : : : : | try. 
mut have immense importance in the coming elec-| one which helps the cause which they chiefly honor ? | agitate so as to make party progress impossible. Do) | 


| it were not at once destroyed. Of course, neither 


close up the war by the suppression of the rebellion 
and the restoration of the Union, and with it the 
blessings of Peace, than any other man in this na- 
tion. 

Believing this, the friends of the Uuion—the men 
who once voted for Fremont—will not now be drawn 
from their allegiance to the country by even so pow- 
erful a name as his. 

We have yet to hear from any friend of the 
Union cause, however hitherto devoted to Fremont, 
the first word of approval or congratulation of the 
Cleveland nomination. | 

The only congratulatory words we have heard 
have come from the enemies of the administration, 
the opposers of the war and sympathizers with the 
rebellion. These are the men who will vote for Fre- 
mont, if he gets any votes. He has mistaken the 
American character when he hopes to make his per- 
sonal popularity an offset to devotion to a sacred 
pee We have not yet become such a nationof 

ero-worshippers as. such an estimate would indicate. 
—Kenosha Telegraph. 


CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 





It is pleasant to find the affection with which the 
Copperhead journals regard the recent Convention 
at Cleveland. It may seem strange to hear the 

raises of such men as Wendell Phillips and Parker 
Pillsbury chanted by sympathizers with secession ; 


The Copperbeads have fallen in love with Cleve- | 
land. One journal tells us that the ticket “has a | 
strong hold upon the sympathies of the most ardent, 
courageous, and vigorous portion of the Republican 
party. It carries no dead weight.” Mark this lat- 
ter phrase. No two men have been more bitterly 
denounced by the Copperheads than Jobn C. Fre- 
mont and John Cochrane. The former has been 


Fremont has been an imbecile, a 


an “adventurer.” Cochrane has been a “ turn- 
coat,” a “sympathizer in disguise,” a “ fanatic,” 
and an “incapable.” Thev have been denounced 
without stint or reserve. ‘This was when they were 
the agents of the Administration; when they com- 
manded troops of American soldiery. They are 
now in other positions. For reasons of their own, 
General Fremont and General Cochrane saw fit to 
come home. The first did not like General Pope, 
and resigned his command. The second has not 

ublished the reasons that made it proper for him to 
eee his brigade, and, returning to New York, ac- 
cept the suffrages of the Republican party for a 
very important office. They are now in the. posi- 
tion of antagonism to the Administration, They 
have called together a Convention of citizens, from 
which “all friends of Abraham Lincoln” were re- | 
peatedly warned, and raised what we will not call | 


most earnest followers are the enemies of the coun- 
The Copperheads find Fremont and Cochrane 
to be eminently proper men. We who have sus- 
tained them all along, who have defended them 
from many aslander and sneer, and who have insist- 
ed that their loyalty and devotion should be rewarded, 
find our poor praises tame and insipid when com- 
pared with those of the Copperhead newspapers. 
Fremont, the vilified Fremont, is “ a popular idol,” 
and “has been conspicuous above all others for 
strict fidelity to principle.” To what “ principle” ? 
Do the Copperheads regard Abolitionism a * princi- 
ple”? Yesterday it was fanaticism, but now that 
it comes from Cleveland, and proposes to bring dis- 
affection and dissension in its train, the Copperheads 
welcome it as an ally, and waft incense in ‘be praise 
of men whose death by hanging was seriously urged 
not many weeks ago as a measure of public safety. 
Altogether, we hardly know whether to be pained 
or amused. The whole affair is one of the specta- 
cles that we see once in an age, to show how much 
insincerity and selfisness we have in our poor human 
nature.—Philadelphia Press. 


POSITION AND INFLUENOE OF THE oRIG- 
INAL ABOLITIONISTS, 


The apostle Paul, in one of his letters to the 
church at Corinth, bases his appeal to them upon the 
dignity and responsibility of their position as Chris- 

ia “ Know ye not,” says he, “that the saints 
chalfjudge the earth?” This, undoubtedly, refers 
to no especial and particular judgment of the world 
over which the saints are to preside; but to the uni- 
versal truth, that every goo:l man is, by virtue of his 
superior moral qualities, divinely ordained as judge 
and censor over all who occupy a lower stand-point 
than himself. A truly good man’s character and ex- 
ample are the standard by which moral qualities are 
measured, and a constant rebuke to these who fall 
below it; and when the inevitable consequences of 
wrong-doing confront a community, it is to the 
vighteous men, who have so long been disregarded 
or despised, that the people instinctively turn for 
counsel, and for a remedy against the threatened 
danger. 

We do not know as this truth could be more forci- 
bly illustrated than in the present position and influ- 
ence of the original Abolitionists over our national 
politics. These men, during a contest of upwards 
of thirty years, have not ceased to proclaim, at all 
seasons, the great national crime and wickedness of 
slavery, and the danger to both people and nation if 


they nor their doctrines have ever been popular. A 
people growing rich and prosperous ae a career 
of wrong-doing are not apt to take kindly any re- 
buke of profitable sins, or prophetic warning of their 
inevitable results in national suffering and disaster. 
The dold anti-slavery reformers have been regarded 
by the slavery-debauched politicians and people as 
the men who troubled Israel with foolish fears of im- 
possible dangers. Scarcely any one would listen to 
their warning ; yet they spared not to declare the 
whole counsel of Divine justice against the cruel op- 
Aga of which the people and nation have been 
guilty. 

But, at last, the punishment of national sins, so 
lows procistmned in unwilling ears, and sv long de- 
layed, has burst upon the people with a horror such 
as not even the boldest of those prophets had dared 
to expect. God’s terrible justice is vindicated in the 
avenging of all the tears and blood of the millions 
of His children, who have for years been ning 
under a cruel and oppressive bondage. He has, at 
last, answered in terrible retribution the cries of 
millionsof women and children whom slavery has 
torn asunder, which have been rising up before Him 
for centuries, calling for vengeance. n the peo- 
ple (as God’s sign of mercy to them, showing that 
the nation was not utterly given over to destruction) 
turned and asked how these calamities were to be 
averted ; and the clear, solemn answer came in the 
words of inspiration : 

“Undo the heavy burdens; let the oppressed go 
free ; break every yoke. 

Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 


righteousness shall go before thee. Then shalt thou 
call, and the Lord shall answer. Thou shalt ery, and 
he shall say, Here I am. > 

If thou take away from the midst of thee the yoke, 
the putting forth of the finger, and speaking vanity ; 
then shall thy light rise in obseurity, and thy dark- 
ness be as the noon day. 

And the Lord shall guide thee continually, and sat- 
isfy thy soul in drought, and make fat thy bones; 
and thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a 
spring of water, whose waters fail not.” 


While the people were astounded and amazed by 
the magnitude of the great rebellion to destroy the 
| government, and the politicians knew nothing of its 
character or consequences, the original abolitionists 
alone seemed to have an adequate comprehension of 
its causes and results. The high moral stand-point 
from which they looked gave them a ketter and truer 
survey of the impending contest than other men. 
They enjoyed what we may term a moral clear- 
sightedness, better for the discussion and decision of 
moral conflicts than any merely intellectual quick- 
ness of apprehension. Other men, high in position, 
and universally considered foremost among our 
statesmen, seemed to regard the contest as a mere 
movement of uneasy and disappointed politicians, 
which the people would speedily suppress. They 
knew better than that, and saw thatthe contest was 
to be a long and desperate one, between the ele- 
ments of injustice and wrong on the one hand, and 
the love of freedom and justice on the other. Their 
hard and seemingly hopeless experience, during thir- 
ty years, in striving to impress upon the public con- 
science those great principles of simple justice by 
which alone the nation could be saved, had shown 
them that there was to be no easy victory over 
wrong; and that if the nation was to be saved at 
all, it would be only after a long, desperate and ex- 
haustive struggle, and at last only “ so as by fire.” 

It is one of the most encouraging signs of the 

times, that the people in this great contest are in- 
stinctively turning to those whom they have so long 
regarded as fanatics and troublesome agitators, but 
whose words of warning have been confirmed by the 
events of the past three years. The honors paid to 
William Lloyd Garrison, George Thompson, Gerrit 
Smith, and others of the original abolitionists, are 
not merely tributes to able men, but an appropriate 
recognition of the rightful supremacy of morally 
great men ina time when, more than any other, im- 
portant moral questions are to be decided. These 
men, by their long devotion to the cause of justice 
and freedom, have fairly earned the position of lead- 
ers.of public sentiment, as they now unquestionably 
are. The people look to them for counsel and in- 
struction as to the means of saving the nation; and 
it is scarcely too much to say, that in so far as the 
policy which they advocate is adopted, the ornaery 
is to be extricated trom the evils and dangers whic 
threaten it in the reconstruction of the Union. 
It is hardly too much to say, that the hearty and 
earnest endorsement of President Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, of the Boston Libera- 
tor, the Anti-Slavery Standard, the Tribune, the Eve- 
ning Post, and the New York Independent, have done 
more to establish Mr. Lincoln in public confidence 
as a genuine friend of freedom, and whose election 
is most desirable, than the zealous support of all the 
political managers in the country. These journals 
may not and do not approve all the acts of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration ; but when such men as William 
Lloyd Garrison, Gerrit Smith, Oliver Johnson, 
Beecher, Tilton, and Horace Greeley, give their sup- 
port to Mr. Lincoln, the people can safely feel as- 
sured that they need fear no great danger at his 
hands to the cause of freedom to which the labors 
of their lives have been devoted.—Rochester (N. 
Y.) Express. 
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WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 





It has been too much the tendency of reformers 
to assume an attitude of hostility to the world, and 
by the growth of morbid conditions of mind to run 
into absurd positions when the world in its advance 
catches up with them. Like the early emigrants to 
the West, who pushed still further westward when 
civilized life reached them, they have pushed out to | 
the outskirts of popular opinion, and thought they | 
must advance still farther when the tread of the peo- 
ple is heard nearing their heretofore solitary resting- 
place. They have grown into the conviction that 
to be right they must differ from everybody else, 
and while at the outset they differed from necessity 
in the pursuit of a great idea, they now pursue some 
new idea for the sake of differing. They are not 
content to sit down with all the world under the 
vines and fig trees of their own planting, but they 
must search out sterile soils where their vines and 
fig trees can never prosper, and where the world will 
never acknowledge them as pioneers of a great ad- 
vance. In a word, they have taken up reform as a 
profession, instead of a course of action dictated by 
conscience in special emergencies ; and thus, after 
the first reform is accomplished, into the work of 
which they had entered earnestly and honestly, they 
become angular and oftentimes disagreeable members 
of society, infected with the idea that because they 
once were obliged to differ in the pursuit of right, 
they must now always be right when they differ. 
A striking exception to the rule we have laid 
down as so apt to apply to reformers, is the gentle- 
man whose name we have placed at the head of 
this article. The great anti-slavery reformer of the 
age, he has, during storm and sunshine, kept the 
great object of his life distinctly in view, contend- 
ing against adverse currents of public opinion when 
there seemed little chance, except to the clear eye 
of his Christian’ faith, of ever making any advance ; 
but always taking advantage of any lull in the 
storm, or eddy in the stream, to work his way to 
the goal, until at last a smooth sea and favoring sky 
now promise him a speedy view of what has been to 
him so long only a promised land. ‘No portion of 
the career of Mr. Garrison, earnest, straightforward 
and majestic as it has been, is so impressive to our 
mind as the natural and graceful recognition by him 
of the popular acceptation of the doctrine he has so 
long advocated, and his manifestation of entire un- 
selfishness in awarding all credit to those who, in 
what must seem to him a late hour, are carrying 
forward the great anti-slavery cause. He makes no 
boasts of his life-long advocacy of what is now a 
popular idea : he indulges in no sneers at the tardy 
convictions of those whose hearts are at last in the 
work, and hesitates not to act even a subordinate 
Herds those who have until now opposed his la- 
He is content if be can see the great work 
on. Yes, even more than this. In ais anxiety 
the old prejudice against him may deter some 
from working by his side, he is willing to stand back 
for the good of the cause, and, without a feeling of 
jealousy, thank God that at last he is to see the per- 
fect fruition of his b His present position is 
the natural and legitimate position of a thoroughly 
devoted man, who, through all the persecutions and 
strifes of his life, has preserved his spirit free from 
every morbid tendency, his head clear and strong, 





and thy health shall spring forth speedily ; and thy 


- IN BAD COMPANY, 


The Principia, a radical abolition paper in New 
York, edited by those veteran reformers, William 
Goodell ‘and Dr. Cheever, supports Fremont for 
the Presidency, but does not hoist the name of John 
Cochrane for the Vice Presidency. Mr. Goodell was 
one of the callersof the Cleveland Convention, and 
personally participated in its deliberations. But, it 
seems, he cannot adopt the hopeful issue which his 
Convention conceived and brought forth. No wonder 
his stomach, toned to the most rigid abolition diet, 
repels John Cochrane. The said Cochrane is one 
of the worst and windiest of political. demagogues. 
He is dreadfully “demoralized.” He supported 
Buchanan down to the last hour of his inglorious 
Administration, voted for the traitor Breckinridge, 
and, just before the war broke out, declared, that if 
it should be attempted to coerce Virginia, he would 
go down and fight with her against her oppressors ! 
A splendid candidate he, to be set up by radical ab- 
olitionists so conscientious in their hatred of slavery 
that they cannot support Abraham Lincoln or An- 
drew Johnson, because they are unworthy of trust 
on the slavery question! At the late Fremont Rati- 
fication meeting in Cooper Institute, this man Coch- 
rane described Fremont and McClellan as “ twin 
cherries on one stem.” If this be so, much as we 
have admired Fremont, we must decline his cher- 
ries. If the good and the noxious are inseparable 
in his market, we must look elsewhere for our fruit. 
It is easier to forego a luxury than to swallow a 
drug. The factis, the honest abolitionists, who have 
nursed this Fremont movement, are being fearfully 
sold by it.. Many of them, conscientiously believ- 
ing Mr, Lincoln to be slow in recognizing the great 
demand of the crisis, and regarding Mr. Fremont 
with romantic admiration, early urged his nomina- 
tion, as they had a right todo. But the Copper- 
heads and malcontents, spying something of good to 
their own cause by a division in the ranks of Union 
men, have wholly usurped the movement, and tak- 
en bodily possession thereof. We did ourselves ad- 
mire Fremont, and were never so foolish as to 
maintain that Mr. Lincoln never blundered or made 
mistakes. But this cheat is too transparent, and we 
decline to be sold.— Girard (Pa.) Union. 
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FOURTH OF JULY AT THE HOUSE THAT 
JEFF. BUILT. 
Sotprers’ Home, VicxspurG, July 5, 1864. 

Celebrations of the glorious Fourth, made doubly 
glorious by the memories of Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg, were doubtless as thick as musketoes on the 
Mississippi yesterday, and as like one to another as 
they, for the most part. But the celebration of our 
natal day in the family mansion of the Arch-Trai- 
tor who now stands at the head of the Southern 
Confederacy, by agents of Freedmen’s Relief Asso- 
ciations, officers of colored regiments, and teachers 
of contrabands, was quite a different affair, and de- 
serves its place in the record of the times. 

The entertainment was planned and executed 
under the auspices of Col. Fiemes Acting Super- 
intendent of Freedmen in this Department, in the 
absence of Col. Eaton. The party, over one han- 
dred in number, left-the wharf at Vicksburg at 7 
A. M. onthe steamer Diligent, a Government trans- 
port that is diligent in conveying rations and other 
stores to the soldiers and freedmen between Vicks- 
burg and Natchez. 

Perhaps I should say, en passant, that this was 
the form of our bidding to this extraordinary and 
never again (for there can never again be a first 
time) to be repeated entertainment. 


PICNIC EXCURSION TO THE JEFF. DAVIS PLANTATION, 
guy 4, 1864. 

You are respectfully invited to spend the 4th of Ju- 
ly at the “ Jeff. Davis,” Davis’s Bend, Miss. 

It being leap year, the ladies have the privilege of 
inviting their own escort. 

The steamer Diligent will leave the landing at the 
foot of Crawford street at 56 A. M. on the morning of 
the 4th. 

By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 


There was quite a full proportion of ladies. This 
department at this time*has a number of agents, 
teachers, and hospital nurses. We were a compa- 
ny of comparative strangers, coming from almost 
every Northern free State, meeting here for one 
great purpose. Though engaged in different 
branches, all were parts of one great whole. 

The trip down, twenty-five miles, gare a chance 
for recognition and introduction. 'o have come 
from the same States was introduction enough—and 
if even the State lines met, we were not strangers. 
Three hours’ journey brought us to what used to be 
Joe Davis’s landing. The negroes say that Jeff. 
owed his farm and his negroes, four hundred in 
number, to his brother who was very rich, and gave 
him a plantation, and erected the unpretending ed- 
ifice that now has become so notorious. 

As we landed, the colored people gathered in 
hundreds in their holiday attire to greet us. “ It 
was a sight to see so many white ladies coming com- 
ing,” as one said. 

Carts, wagons, and ambulances were in attendance, 
to transport us two miles back to the famous spot. 
We passed through corn and cane fields of wide ex- 
tent, some looking well, others as ill as need be, and 
little of either betokening a thrifty crop, prophetic 
of great gains to the speculators, unless present 
prices should continue to advance. These planta- 
tions stretched out for miles on nearly a level, very 
luxuriant, and bearing evidence of intelligent culti- 
vation. 

The slaves’ quarters are larger and more commo- 
dious than usual, and the surroundings of Joe Da- 
vis’s family mansion (the house now a pile of ruins) 
are beautiful. 

A winding road brought us to the mansion of the 
chief of Confederates, a one-story frame, expansive 
and commanding, skirted, as all such are in the 
South, with deep porches or piazzas, with immense 
windows opening to the floors, and iooking altogeth- 
er commodious, comfortable, and inviting. Over 
the main entrance, in front, wreathec in eve ns, 
were the words, “ This is the honse that Jeff. built ;” 
over the door opposite, at the rear and within, 
« Exit traitor.” ‘ i 

Many were the jokes, anecdotes, and question- 
ings, as we entered within that great hall, and trod 
the floors those feet have often pressed that are now 
trampling, as it were, upon the hearts of our brave 
and gallant dead. 

But my story must be short and simple. The ro- 
mance of the post is enough, and needs no embel- 
lishment. Under the oaks that front the house, we 
assembled for the reading of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, oration and song. A rain compelled 
us to go into the house, where at the usual hour a 
dinner was served up, and the servants of the for- 
mer master, rejoicing in emancipation, strove to ex- 
cel each other in waiting on the Yankees who 
“comed to belp us;” and then sentiments were 
proposed—Linvoln, Grant, Sherman, the Army and 
the Navy, the day, the Republic, were cheered, 





and his faith steadfast.— Plymouth Memorial. 


“ till roof and rafters all resounded.” 
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On the right and the left, at the back and the 
front, grouped picturesquely in all manner of cos- 
tumes, from gay flounces to disgusting rags, (for 
these are free people,) were the freedmen which 
have been to these plantations to labor 
for themselves, and to learn from actual experience 
the truths of the Declaration of independence, 
They seemed to enjoy the scene hugely, yet I fan- 
cied they would have been prouder of their North- 
ern friends if they had been more elegant and 
“’spensive.” As one old woman expressed it: “I 
knows a Northern gd quick’s I sees her; she 
don’t look so ’spensive like as de tothers.” 

But my story is told: we ate, we drank, we made 
speeches and cheered sentiments, we talked the 
rankest abolitionism under the portals of the traitor, 
and there were those who sung “ We'll Hang Jeff. 
Davis on a Sour Apple Tree.” But tous the prayer 
of old Isaac had in it more of the ring of the 
true Christian :— 

“Oh! Massa Jesus, mighty God, save Massa Jeff. 
*fore it am everlastingly too late! Oh, Lord, take 
him by de nap of de neck, and shake him over de 
fiery furnace till he squeal like a pig in de bars! 
But don’t let him drop; ob, Massa Jesus, don’t let 
him drop, but fetch him to repentance, and save him 
sow! in de eberlasting kingdom ’foredem Yankees 
make him bones in a box.” 

There, there is the whole spirit of the Gospel. 

Are we not in these days,—even amid wars and 
rumors of wars,—living a Christianity hitherto only 
theorized upon? We enter our enemy’s house only 
to do good. We give ourselves to the work of lift- 
ing up the poor and oppressed that he cast down. 
We find the poor white trash, sick and bungry, 
and we feed him; naked, and we clothe him; sick 
and in prison, and we minister unto him ; and while 
we strike for liberty, and right stalwart blows with 
the right hand, dealing death at every turn, with 
the left we lift up bumanity, and every hour vindi- 
cate ourselves before God and the nations as being 
worthy to govern ourselves, as being worthy of the 
glory that shall enshrine our memory in the here- 
after: we, the people. The great, true, common 
heart, ever good oud brave, is doing this, and Abra- 
a the honest is our strong arm to execute our 
will. 

It was a stirring thought as we bade good night 
to the house that Jeff. built, that there was scarce 
one of all that multitude of white men and women 
that was not there to represent the feeling and 
charities of thousands of people who have commis- 
sioned them to do this holy work. At 5 P. M., 
amid the still dripping rain, we took our Jeave for 
Vicksburg, where all arrived in safety ; no drinking, 
no profanity, no misdemeanors, no accidents mar- 
ring the happiness of the closing hours of a day of 
rare festivity, mirth and enjoyment. 

FRANCES D. GAGE. 








tg Another writer gives the following sketch of 

this truly novel celebration :— 
THE GROUNDS. 

On the grounds in front of the residence, the gun- 
boat crew suspended a string of signal colors, on 
each side of the “starry banner,” presenting an 
effect amid the dense foliage-of the live-oaks and 
the grey moss, “ altogether beauteous to look upon,” 
while on the tables under the trees were spread 
things not only pleasant to the sight, but good for 
food. And when we saw these pleasing objects, the 
work of their hands, and the merry, happy faces of 
the guests and their “ escorts,” and reflected that 
these sable sons, by a guard of whom we were sur- 
rounded, were no longer slaves; that they had, 
with thousands of their brethren, been brought out 
from the House of Bondage by the ‘ God of Abra- 
ham ;” that the very house now occupied by mis- 
sionaries and teachers had, but a year ago, been in 
the service of despotism, built, in fact, as a temple 
of slavery by the great chief who preferred to rule 
in a miserable petty despotism to serve in a great 
and magnanimous Republic, we could not but think 
that Heaven looked approvingly upon the scene ; 
that “ God saw everything that he had made, and 
behold it was very good.” 

THE EXERCISES. 

Rev. Dr. Warren conducted the exercises as 
President of the occasion, and he did it with that 
ease, freedom, and regard for the rights and inter- 
ests of all, which usually characterize his public and 
social conduct. He opened the proceedings under 
a grove of trees in front of the house, with an ap- 
propriate prayer, and then called upon those ap- 
pointed to take part. 

Mr. Roundtree read the “ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ” in a clear, emphatic and impressive 
manner. It was listened to with becoming rever- 
ence for the great truths it contains, by both the 
white and colored races. It is quite improbable 
that these “self-evident” truths were ever ex- 
ere before publicly in this locality, and within 

earing of every one within the “ House that Jeff. 
built.” 

Rev. Mr. Livermore, of Wis., delivered an appro- 
priate oration, 

The meeting then adjourned for dinner. 

A gentle shower at this time rendered the air 
cool and pleasant, but made it necessary to re- 
move the Sining tables to the house. 


THE DINNER. 

A sumptuous dinner was served on the veranda, 
at the back of the mansion. There was an abund- 
ance of all that could be desired. 

Sentiments were presented and responded to in 
an impromptu bat appropriate manner by the va- 
rious speakers. 

The following song, composed for the occasion, 
was read by Mr. MeConnell : 


THE HOUSE THAT JEFF. BUILT. 
Arrn—“ Auld Lang Syne.” 


How oft within these airy halls 
The traitor of the day 

Has heard Ambition’s trumpet-calls, 
Or dreamed of war's array ! 

Or of an Empire dreanied, whose base 
Millions of blacks should be : 

Aha! before this day’s sweet face 
Where can his visions be ? 


Those Empire dreams shall be fulfilled, 
But not as rebels thought— 
Like water at the cistern spilled, 
Their boasts shall come to nought. 
From galf to lake, from sea to sea, 
Behold our country grand ! 
The very home of Liberty— 
And guarded by her hand. 


We revel in his halls to-day ; 
Next year where will he be ? 

A dread account he has to pay ; 
May we be there to see! 

And now for country, truth and right— 
Our beritage all free, 

We'll live and die, we’ll sing and fight: 
The Union! three times three. 


The party, after selecting a few simple trophies, 
such as fig branches for walking canes, large pond 
lillies, flowers, wreaths and hoquets, returned to the 
landing, and reémbarked for V icksburg. 

CLOSING EXERCISES. 

se the boat the following business was transact- 
ed: 
_ Vote of thanks to Col. Thomas and staff for get- 
ting up the celebration ; to the Orator of the Day, 
Parson Livermore ; to the President, Rev. Dr. War- 
ren, who made a brief response ; and also to Capt. 
Wightman and the officers of the Diligert. 

‘heers were given for Abraham Lincoln, and 
groans for Jeff. Davis. 

The song, “The House that Jeff. Built,” was 
again sung, and Capt. Gilpin, C. S., appointed a 
comments to furnish a copy of the same to Jeff. 

avis. 
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LETTER FROM DR. BROOKE. 


To the Editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard: 


_ As my letter of June 2ist neither expressed nor 
implied a suspicion that the Secretaries of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, or either of them, 
Suppressed the missing resolutions, [ have been con- 
we -_ till they were heard from before reply- 

your strictures upon it. 1 took for granted 
the Gevemon had been couidentally mislaid.” Bot as 
nearly & month had elapsed without further allu- 
sion to the matter, and as I believed then and still 
earlier day in our his- 





continue to think that at an 
tory, neither the Editor of the 


by it was j s 

fill the hiatus, it was upon Pret: I pen te 

feeling bad wrought an unhappy change. ex- 

pression which I used, “ suppressed for partisan pur- 
” was therefore inaccurate, andmay have led 
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” If it be a fault to believe no man infallible—to be 
perpetually jealous of any action which seems to 
threaten the subordination of the holy cause of lib- 
erty for all men to the interests of any political 
party—to desire to be willing to “rebuke” any 
man, however exalted his ion or fair his 
ceding record, who indicates a tendeacy to do this— 
I fear I may need forgiveness. It has been with 
great pain that I have thought I perceived such in- 
dications in the course pursued by our only two re- 
maining distinctively anti-slavery papers. 
In your second paragraph of comments, 
sume that “ Dr. Brooke sees no danger of partisan 
shi _—_ none ae for his rebuke—in non- 
voting Abolitionists taking part in organizing a new 
tical party,” ete. In chi you Pa ae as I have 
seen the danger and felt called upon to e 
my disapprobation. But su I had not—has tt be- 
come necessary in a specific wrong that 
one must rebuke all wrong? Again, if the explicit 
ex ion of the office-seckers’ Convention at 
Cleveland, that they aim to “secure to all men ab- 
solute equality before the law,” means nothing more 
than “a bait for anti-slavery votes,” why should 
the less comprehensive resolutions of the office-hold- 
ers’ Convention at Baltimore be accepted as mean- 
ing all they promise, and more? My confidence in 
the one is no-greater.than in the other ; in my = 
ion, the majority of the actors in either of them 
would violate any or all of the resolutions respect- 
ively adopted, if thereby they were assured of 
achieving party success. Why should not an im- 
partial Abolitionist measure each of them with the 


same rule ? 
Yours, A. BROOKE, 
Marlboro, O., July 12. 


you as- 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 

1. Dr. Brooke, it will be seen, confesses above that 
when he expressed his suspicion that Mr. Pillsbury’s 
resolutions were “suppressed for partisan pur- 
poses,” he had in his mind, not the Secretaries of 


the Liberator and the Standard. Why these Edi- 
tors, neither of whom ever had the missing resolu- 
tions in his hand, and one of whom was not only 
not in the Convention for a single moment, but 
three hundred miles away, should be held accounta- 
ble for their non-appearance, or be expected to dis- 
play a zeal for their recovery which neither their 
author nor the Secretaries were required or expect- 
ed to exhibit, Dr. Brooke does not explain. His 
imputation, so far as it was directed at us, may pass 
without reply ; its special unreasonableness (to use 
no harsher term,) as directed at Mr. Garrison, must 
be apparent to all, when it is remembered that be- 
fore the publication of the proceedings he left home 
to attend the Yearly Meeting at Longwood, and af- 
terwards went to Baltimore and Washington, re- 
turning only at the end of two weeks of absorbing 
labor and excitement. If, during his absence, the 
missing resolutions were once remembered, he doubt- 
less thought the duty of endeavoring to recover 
them, or of explaining the failure to do so, would 
be well discharged by the Secretaries. Certainly 
no conclusion could have been more natural or rea- 
sonable. But Dr, Brooke confesses that he deliber- 
ately pointed the finger of suspicion at Mr. Garri- 
son, not only as Jacking in zeal requisite for their 
recovery, but even as having “ suppressed them for 
partisan purposes”! We submit that if any one in 
the anti-slavery ranks has undergone “ an unhappy 
change,” it is the man whose “ partisan purposes ” 
so far overcome his better judgment as to lead him 
to entertain and express such suspicion. 

2. Certainly Abolitionists should impartially 
measure all political parties “by the same rule,” 
testing their professions by their acts. This is ee 
cisely what we have endeavored todo. If the Bal- 
timore Convention, first casting its anti-slavery ut- 
terances into phrases evidently designed to be as lit- 
tle offensive as possible to the Copperhead Democ- 
racy, had then proceeded to construct the rest of 
its platform of the very doctrines and asseverations 
which have for two years been constantly on the 
lips of the enemies of emancipation, and by the re- 
iteration of which they have sought to throw the 
government into the hand of the sympathizers with 
the rebels ; if, in addition to all this, the Republican 
leaders were known to be intriguing to procure the 
nomination of their candidates at Chicago, and for 
this purpose were openly declaring that McClellan 
and Lincoln are “twin cherries on one stem” and 
if the Copperhead press were everywhere jubilant 
in view of these proceedings, deeming the day of 
their triumph at hand, we should certainly conclude 
that the leading supporters of the Administration 
were playing a very dishonest game, and that their 
anti-slavery professions were wholly untrustworthy. 
We know not why this conduct on the part of the 
responsible Jeaders of the Cleveland movement 
should be regarded by any Abolitionist with less 
disgust or disapprobation. 

- > 


GENERAL BANKS'S LABOR SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of the N. Y. Tribune :— 

Srr :—Having given my letter in explanation of 
Gen. Banks's “ Labor System ” a place in your pa- 
per (for which I express my thanks), I will only ask 
further space to verify my statements, which your 
editorial of July 21 calls in question. You say of 
me :— 

1. “ He alleges that the rate of wages fixed by 
Gen. Banks gives the laborer $200 a year, besides 
house rent, &c., an error so astounding as to destroy 
the value of Mr. Elliott’s testimony on all other 
points.” 

This is pretty sweeping, but let us sce whether 
you are right or whether I am. Here are the figures 
made by myself and others on the spot, according 
to Gen. Banks’s “ Labor System” called “ Serfdom” : 








Cash wages, first-class hands, $8 per month, $96 
Rations—five pounds of pork per week, 10c. 26 
Half a bushel meal per week, 50c. 26 
Sundries, say per year, 10 
Clothes, per year, 36 
Medicines and medical attendance, 10 
Schools, per year, 10 
Total, $214 
Add to this: 
House rent, say $36 to 2 
Allowance for support of small children below 12 

ears of age, per year, 50 


y 
And for pork at $40, instead of $20 per bbl.,as above, 26 


Total, $315 

I stated, Mr. Editor, that the wages of first-class 
hands would be some $200. It will, in my opinion, 
be nearer $300 than $200. Am I not right ? 

2. You say: The laborer was not “ entirely free 
to choose his employer.” 
In reply to this, 1 beg leave to say that in the 
districts where I was, ] know the laborer was entirely 
free to do so, and did so. Now I respectfully ask if 
you know to the contrary. 
3. You say: “ The appeal to the Provost Mar- 
shals amounts to nothing.” This is an assertion, 
and in some cases it may be and probably is true ; 
for not “ all the men are brave, and all the women 
virtuous,” even in Lonisiana. But 1 wish to say | 
this, that the two Provost-Marshals I knew were | 
fair men, and had the interests of the negro at heart 
as much as the white. 
Now one word more as to wages. Col. Paige, 
who is working a large plantation near New Orleans, | 
told me that he selected and hired his hands in open 
market, and wherever he found them, at $10 per 
month, and that having had large experience with 
workmen, he never had had better sesso Gen. 
Banks's price was $8, so that it seems not to have 
been “ shamefully inadequate,” as you assert. 
My main purpose, however, was to do justice to 
Gen. Banks (who, just now, is condemn unfairly 
as well as fairly) against your imputation that he 
was working in the interest of the planters, and not 
in that of the Freedmen, 
His establishment of schools for them is 
conclusive answer to this, 
In addition, 1 have just seen Mr. Commissioner 
McKaye, who agrees with me that Gen. Banks’s 
motives cannot fairly be called in question. 
I am, very respectfully, 

CHARLES W. ELLIOTT. 


I@™ The statement of Mr. Elliott puts a wholly dif- 
ferent face upon the matter of the payment of the 
freed laborers in Louisiana. It has been frequently 
represented—to the disparagement of Gen. Banks, and, 
through him, of President Lincoln—that eight dollars 
per month constituted their full wages ; whereas, ac- 
cording to Mr. Elliott’s showing, first class hands re- 
ceive an amount equivalent to twenty-five dollars a 
month, or $300 per year. For them, as a class, this 
surely in that climate is a fair compensation ; though 
in some cases, doubtless, more might be earned by 
personal skill and enterprise, if left wholly untram- 
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you into a misapprehension. 


melled. 


the New England Convention, but the Editors of 


| result—straining at gnats, and swallowing camels. 
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OUR POSITION. 








readiness which we have ever evinced towards those 
differing from us,—we print a sharp and severe letter 
from a subscriber of thirty years’ standing, who re- 
quests its publication in the Liberator, and aiso the im- 
mediate discontinuance of his paper for the reasons 
therein set forth. Of course, it is his right, as also 
that of every other subscriber, to stop his paper at any 
time, either with or without explanation of his motive 
for so doing; and it is not for us to complain, or to 
urge a reconsideration of his decisi Our esti 
ble General Agent will testify, from an experience 
of eighteen years, that never has it been a matter 
of interest or inquiry to us to know whose name is 
or is not upon our subscription list. Scarcely any one 
knows less, by inspection, about that list than we do; 
for we have not for a very long period once given it 
an examination. This, it is true, is not-an indication 
of business thrift, and in all probability cannot be 
paralleled; but it at least demonstrates that at no time 
have we shaped our course with, reference to the cir- 
culation of our paper. We commenced the Liberator 
without a subscriber; we have never personally asked 
any one to take it; we have never, in all the anti-sla- 
very speeches and addresses we have delivered, or the 
multitudinous anti-slavery gatherings attended, urged 
its support, or solicited any one to do so in our stead ; 
and if, at last, every subscriber shall withdraw, the 
consciousness that we have ever faithfully tried to re- 
member those in bonds as bound with them will make 
us as cheerful and elastic in spirit as though the Libe- 
rator had the largest circulation of any journal in the 
land. We espoused the anti-slavery cause not to be 
supported by it, not to find employment, but to lay 
upon its altar all of intellect, heart and soul—all of 
self-sacrifice and moral power—all of heroic purpose, 
zealaus devotion, and a good example—that we could 
bring to it. Nor are we conscious of any internal 
change or external state of things to make us feel or 
actin any other spirit, or from any other motives, in 
the present than in the past. 

This declaration is reluctantly wrung from us, be- 

cause itis evident that there is a disposition, amonga 
certain class, to discontinue their subscriptions in an 
embittered spirit and ina summary manner ; indica- 
ting either a purpose to hold a rod in terrorem over us, 
or a desire to see the Liberator speedily suppressed. 
Even without their withdrawal,—we will state for their 
satisfaction,—this latter alternative is not an improb- 
able event. Our circulation—always a limited one, 
because the Liberator was subjected to universal op- 
probrium from the start as the original transgressor— 
has had no increase since the rebellion broke out; 
while its expenses have been heavily augmented. 
For example—before the war, we paid from $3 50 to 
83 75 per ream for the white paper upon which the 
Liberator was printed; now we are obliged to pay be- 
tween nine and ten dollars per ream, with an upward 
tendency. This alone isa crushing difference; and 
it is experienced by every other journal, ‘causing 
many a suspension, and making the continued exist- 
ence of many more extremely problematical. But 
not to retain or secure a single patron, or to avoid the 
necessity of discontinuing the Lilerator, shall we alter 
our course one hair’s breadth. 
The reasons given for stopping his paper by our 
long-adhering but now alienated Haverhill subscriber 
cannot properly be allowed to pass without animad- 
version; for they are accusations of a sweeping char- 
acter, implying utter recreancy of principle and ex- 
treme baseness of conduct on our part! Coming 
from an avowed enemy, we should not bestow upon 
thema passing comment; but being preferred by one 
who has stood by us so many years, and who as- 
sumes to be “faithful among the faithless found,” it 
is due to him and to ourself to look them directly in 
the face. 

He says :— 





that you have, by electioneering for 
Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency.” 

Again :— 

“Those of us here, as far as I have learned, who 
are called Garrisonian abolitionists, feel most deeply 
to lament your fall.” 

Again :— 

“Alas! in your zeal for ‘ honest’ (?) old Abe, you 
have appeared to forget, or wish to conceal, his con- 
stant abuse of the blacks.” 

Again :— 


“ Be astonished, O heavens! and lament, O earth! 
at the radical difference between the speeches of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison in 1832 and 1864!” 


Again :— 


“T regret to state that the present course of the 
Liberator is such as to convince me that, although 
it was formerly a beacon. light, it is now, to 
the extent of its circulation and influence, doing inju 
ry to the rights of all men, both black and white.” (!!) 


Finally :— 


| 





“You attempted in the New England Convention, 

by your garbled quotations from Wendell Phillips’s | 

Pate to make it appear that he had contradicted 
imself.” 


j 


No severer charges could be brought against us. If 
they are dispassionately held by our Haverhill ageus: | 
er, then we have fallen low indeed in his estimation, 
and henceforth must be to him even as a heathen and 
a publican. So let it be. But their virulence and | 
extravagance compel us to the conviction that he | 
knows not what spirit he is of; and that he mistakes 
amorbid partisan spirit for General Fremont, and a | 
jaundiced view of Mr. Lincoln’s course, as proofs of | 
unswerving fidelity to the anti-slavery cause on his | 
part! We plead “not guilty” to his indictment. | 
We pronounce it false, abusive, calumnious, in every 
particular. This is not the first time the heel has’ 
been lifted against us, on the pretence that we have 
abandoned or sacrificed the claims of the oppressed 
to indulge in some hobby. It is the old familiar spir- i 
it of “ new organization ” in a new guise, as arrogant 
in assumption, false in crimination, and bitter in feel 
ing asever. Its missiles will fall as harmless now as 
they didin other days. Those who are animated by 
it will find it to operate like poison in the blood: it 
will derange their whole moral constitution. It has 
always led in one direction—downward; and to one 


We take up first the last charge of the category con- 
tained in the letter of our Haverhill complainant, name- 
ly, that at the late New England Convention, we made 
“ garbled quotations from Wendell Phillips’s speeches, 
to make it appear that he contradicted himself.” This 
implies positive dishonesty : it is a false charge. We 
assert that our quotations were fairly made in every 
instance: they can neither be denied nor explained 
away. Let the effort be made in our columns by who- 
soever will! And they can be greatly multiplied—and 
will be, if necessity be laid upon us. Yet this involves 
no breach of friendship, no personal rivalry, no con- 
flict of principle, no difference as to the result sought. 
It relates solely to logical consistency, coherency of 
statement, and personal judgment as to the relations 
of Mr. Lincoln’s administration to the cause equally 
dear to us both; and has no reference to any anti-sla- 
very principle, measure or object, as such. What mo- 
tive could we have to dissent from Mr. Phillips? To 
what man living are we more indebted than to him? 
Of whom have we so often spoken in terms of admira- 
tion and eulogy? Who has done more to record and 
circulate his eloquent utterances than ourself? Wit- 
ness the Liberator in multitudinous columns for the last 
quarter of a century! With whom have we been more 
closely united by the sacred ties of friendship, as well 
as by the claims of a noble and divine cause? Has it 
come to this, that we cannot earnestly differ in opin- 








In another colamn,—with that cheerfulness and 


ion about public men and measures, without loss of 
personal regard and social intercourse ? As the condi- 
tion of working and walking together, must he endorse 
all our views, or we all his? Is this the individuality 
of abolitionists of the old school ? No man will more 
readily resent the thonght than Wendell Phillips. 
That unlimited freedom of speech—personal to any 
extent, and without fear or favor—which he claims for 
himself, and in which he indulges, he will not deny to 
uso: to others. If we separate from each other, it 
will be for some imagined or discovered sacrifice of 
principle for an unworthy purpose. The question, 
whether the loyal sentiment of the country can be 
more strongly brought oft and secured by Lincoln or 
Fremont at the approaching Presidential election, and 
thus the government kept out of the hands of its 
deadly foes—and that is THE WHOLE QUESTION—af- 
fords ground for an honest difference of opinion, and 
is nota question of moral duty or of anti-slavery recti- 
tude. 

To the charges, that we have “ abandoned the cause 
of the slave to his enemy,” that we have “ fallen,” 
that we have “ recanted our whole public labors,” that 
the Liberator “is now doing injury to the rights of all 
men, both black and white,” &c., &c., we can only 
protest that our Haverhill censor is laboring under an 
extraordinary hallucination! We compassionate his 
condition, and sincerely hope that he may yet be found 
“ clothed, and sitting in his right miud.” Our princi- 
ples are the same, our object: the same, our measures 
the same, our demands for the enslaved and free peo- 
ple of color the same, as they were when our Haver- 
hill friend professes to have been converted to radical- 
ism by us, thirty years ago. For these we have noth- 
ing to substitute, nothing to recall. Standing now, as 
we stood then, outside of all 1 tical organi 
tions and all political parties, and above the reach of 
religious authority and party discipline, we are pur- 
suing the same straightforward course as of old, turn- 
ing neither to the right hand nor to the left, bestowing 
censure wKere we deem it to be deserved, giving hon- 
or and credit to whom they are due, gladly hailing 
every word and act tending to the abolition of slavery, 
careful not to break the bruised reed nor to quench the 
smoking flax, and rendering righteous judgment in 
regard to men and things as the times demand. 

Our dissatisfied friend asks :— 





“ Did ever areformer take the ground that we ought 
not to judge men by our standard, but by theirs? If 
that is your present principle of action, it is a recan- 
tation of your whole public labors. Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, of 1832, did not act upon that theory. He then 
proclaimed the eternal truth of God, as he understood 
it, whether men would hear or forbear.’ 

This is to see a hobgoblin where nothing exists but 
impalpable air. It is a false issue, and “ like the base- 
less fabric of a vision.” Mr. M. D. Conway, in a re- 
cent letter from England published in The Common- 
wealth, undertakes—all caparisoned for the fight—to 
run a Quixotic tilt at us, under the same delusion. 
Now, this is what we have affirmed :—“ As to the 
President, he must be judged by the circumstances 
and necessities of his position, according to the Con- 
stitution, and under the limitations of that instrument.” 
To judge him otherwise, as President, would be unjust. 


MR. THOMPSON AT THE WESLEYAN UNI- 


VERSITY. 


Receives the Degree of LL. D. 

Mr. THompson arrived in Middletown, (Conn.) from 
Northampton, (Mass.) somewhat late in the evening 
of Monday, the 18th, and on the following morning 
‘received numerous visits from gentlemen connected 
with the University, as well as from. persons from va- 
rious distant parts of the country, attracted to the town 
by the Commencement. The President of the Uni- 
versity, Rev. Joseph Cummings, D. D., was amongst 
the first to pay his respects. In the evening, Mr. 
Thompson delivered the Phi Beta Kappa Address. 
The subject was—The Progress of the Anti-Slavery 
Cause in Great Britain and America. The speech, 
which was extempore, occupied an hour and a half in 
the delivery, and referred to the labors of British Ab- 
olitionists; from Granville Sharp to Joseph Sturge ; 
and to the great struggle in this country,—from the 
imprisonment of Mr. Garrison, in Baltimorey to the 
present time. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which was the place of meeting, was crowded. On 
Wednesday morning, Mr, Thompson attended the an- 
nual niéeting of the “Alumni, and after having been 
formally introduced by Dr. Curry, and welcomed by 
the President, made a brief speech. His reception 
was extremely cordial. He was present, also, at an 
entertainment in the evening, given by the Alumni to 
their friends, and the visitors generally, and addressed 
the assembly. : 

On Thursday morning, Mr. Thompson, accompanied 
by.a friend, and wholly ignorant of the honor intend- 
ed him, entered the church where the Commencement 
Exercises were proceeding ; but not until they were 
near theirconelusion. What then occurred will be 
found described in the letter addressed to the New 
York Tribune, which we have copied below. 

Mr. Thompson was present at the usual annual din- 
ner; and, also, at the evening levee held by the Pres- 
ident of the University, and on Friday morning took 
his departure for Plymouth, (Conn.,) on a private visit 


to some English friends resident in that locality, On 
his return to Northampton, on Monday, Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son received the following official letter, accompanied 
by his Diploma :— 
Wesvieran University, Mippietown, t 
(Conn.,) July 25, 1864. 
Hon. Georce Tuompson, LL.D. 

My Dear Sin—I have the honor to inform you 
that, at the recent Commencement of the Wesleyan 
University, the Degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on you. By this act the authorities of the Uni- 


in the cause of humanity and liberty; and in advanc- 
ing the interests of enlightened education and pure re- 
ligion. 

Iam, dear sir, with much respect, 

Yours, JOSEPH CUMMINGS, 
President of the Wesleyan University. 

In the language of another, “never was worthy 
deed more worthily done.” It will be hailed with spe- 
cial satisfaction by the friends of freedom and Ameri- 
ca across the Atlantic. 

Mr. Thompson will deliver an address in Florence, 





On the war plane, Gen. Grant is to be judged by his 
possibilities, not by the rules of non-resistance. Before 
the rebellion, Congress had no right to decree the ab- 
olition of slavery in any slave State ; but it could at 
any time legally abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Measuring it by its constitutional powers, 
and not by the highest ethical standard, Abolitionists 
petitioned that body to decree the extinction of slavery 
in the District, but they did not ask it to abolish sla- 
very universally until it could do so constitutionally, 
“ under the war power, and as a military necessity.” 
President Lincoln is entitled to the same fair treat- 
ment. While he remains in his present situation, he 
cannot violate his trust without being guilty of perju- 
ry, nor be called upon to act the part of a reformer or 
an Abolitionist. That is all we mean by judging men 
by their standard or position, and not by ours. 

The pith of the charges brought against us is, that 
we have abandoned the cause of the slave “by elec- 
tioneering for the re-election of Abraham Lincoln to 
the Presidency.” This “electioneering”’ consists 
solely in our expressing the conviction, first, that Mr. 


4 








| Lincoln has an incomparably stronger hold upon the 
“Tittle thought that you would ever abandon the | 
cause of the slave to his enemy ; although it seems 
the reélection of | 
. | ly, that, inasmuch as any division of that sentiment 


| able, copperhead democracy, and, consequently, suc- 


| 


| cated in the re-election of Abraham Lincoln and the 


loyal sentiment of the country, as a Presidential can- 
didate, than Gen. Fremont or any other man ; second- 


can only tend to give success to pro-slavery, treason- 


cess to a rebellion which has for its great object the 
eternization of slavery, it is neither wise nor justifia- 
ble to press the claims of any rival candidate at this 
time, but all personal preferences should be magnani- 
mously swallowed up in the absolute necessity of pre- 
senting an unbroken front to the common enemy ; 
and, thirdly, that, aside from all other considerations, 
the democratic principle, that the people have a 
right to choose their own rulers, remains to be vindi- 


suppression of the rebellion—so that he shall be duly 
recog nized by the South, as well as by the North, as 
the rightful President of the United States, and the 
unity of the republic be preserved inviolate, on the 
basis of universal freedom. 

In what manner is the Anti-Slavery cause compro- | 
mised by the avowal of these convictions and the re- 
cognition of these facts ? 

Our seceding subscriber denounces the President 


justly recognized. 


(Mass.,) on Friday evening, the 2%h instant, and on 
| 
West India Emancipation at Abington, (to be held un- 
der the auspices of citizens of that town,) and by re- 
quest will deliver au oration suitable to the occasion. 
No doubt this announcement will serve largely to in- 


crease the attendance. 
GEORGE THOMPSON, L.L.D. 
Mipp.etown, Cr!, July 21, 1864. 

One of the moat beautiful and appropriate college 
scenes of the season transpired on Thursday last, at 
the Commencement exercises of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, at Middletown, Ct. 

Turing the exercises of the graduating class, a tall 
and dignified gentleman, of benign and venerable, yet 
commanding aspect was conducted upon the stand by 
Dr. Curry of The Christian Advocate and Journal, New 
York. The stranger was seated in a prominent posi- 
tion in the front, and fairly in view of the audience, 
that packed every seat and standing place. His fine 
form, tall, and straight as a mountain pine, was 
crowned with the snow that never melts off till in 
heaven, and his face showed lines of care and conflict, 
softened, however, by the light of benevolence that 
mellowed his lofty brow and firm blue eye. 

All eyes were turned upon him with inquiring in- 
terest, and soon, among the initiated, the whisper cir- 
culated that the stranger was George Thompson, the 
eloquent English Emancipationist. 

. The escort of Dr. Curry would have been sugges- 
tive of Anti-Slavery tastes, at least, and the moisture 
that troubled his eyes at an eloquent allusion to the 





gentlemen, tended to strengthen the surmise. 
When the orations were over, and the Baccalaure- 


| ate degrees conferred, everybody was uneasy and ex- 


pectant, and there was a suspicion—more than that 
with some—that something was about to happen to 
the distinguished-looking stranger. Next in order 
came the Master’s degree, in cursa, ad eundem, and ho- 
noris causa, in which some men of rising worth were 
Then followed the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, conferred upon the Rev. Isaac W. 
Wiley, editor of The Ladies’ Repository, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and the Rev. Robert Allyn, President of Me- 





for his “ constant abuse of the blacks,” (!!) and holds 
him up to opprobrium as thoroughly pro-slavery in 
spiritand design! Passing strange is it, then, that 
the slavery-loving South is in frantic rebellion against 
him and his administration, and that the entire cop- | 
perhead element of the North is boisterous for his de- | 
feat! And doubly strange is it that Gen. Fremont, 


} 


who, it is claimed, is a “ radical abolitionist” to the | 


fullest extent, should be complimented and supported 
in opposition to Mr. Lincoln by all the copperhead 

journals in the land! Who is the dupe, whose in- | 
stinct is at fault, in this case? “ Any change from 
Lincoln,” says the Richmond Examiner, “ will be bet- 
ter for us "—for us the rebels! “* Are you there, old 
Twopenny?” Then you shall not be gratified in 
your wishes! In view of the death-dealing blows 
given to slavery by Mr. Lincoln and under his admin- 
istration, no marvel that he is detested and feared by 
all the Southern traitors and their Northern sympa- 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


thizers; nor that the friends of freedom in the old | P!ause burst from the delighted audience, and these 


Kendree College, Illinois, we believe. Last came the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. On reaching this the tall 
and gowned form of President Cummings turned 
once more to the Trustees and patrons of the Univer- 
sity —curatores honorandi atque reverendi, patronesque mu- 
nifici—as, with Oxford cap lifted, he repeated the 
nsual formula, until the place for the name and descrip- 
tion was reached, when, turning full upon the all-un- 
conscious and listening stranger, he pronounced in full 
tones that this degree was conferred upon :— 


“ Georgium Thompson, scientia‘et literis bene meritum, 


humanitatis et hominis amicum, apostolon libertatis eloquen- 
| tem, catenorum ruptorem,oppressorum letitiam !” (George 
| Thompson, distinguished in science and letters, the 


friend of humanity and of man, the eloquent apostle 


of liberty, the sunderer of chains, and the joy of the 
oppressed !) 


As the name of the great Abolitionist and friend of 


America was reached, an irrepressible tempest of ap- 


n- 


world rejoice in the re-nomination of Mr. Lincoln— | tence was finished amid thanders that shook the very 


their feelings being expressed in the following Reso- walls, as the fine form of the venerable man—perfect- 
lution, recently adopted by the Union and Emancipa- ily thanderstruck, as he afterward assured us—bowed 


tion Society of Manchester, England :— 


“ That they rejoice exceedingly in the great and | 
significant fact of the unanimous and enthusiastic re- 


| upon the ivory top of his cane, and buried his face in 
| his hands ; and it was evident that the unexpected hon- 
or had touched his heart and moistened his kindling 


nomination by the National Union Convention, of | eyes. 


Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency of the United | 
States, and his acceptance of the said nomination with 
its noble platform of advanced anti-slavery principles, 
including the amendment of the Constitutivn, so as 
utterly and forever to exclude and exterminate the 
system of human bondage from every foot of territory 
beneath the Federal flag.” 


oA Se 0 his es please 
WEST INDIA EMANOIPATION. 
Re we 

The Tuintiern Anniversary of that great his- 
toric event in the progress of Liberty, Justice and 
Humanity, the e pation of 800,000 slaves in the 
British West India Colonies, will be celebrated by the 
citizens of Abington at Istaxp Grove, on Monpar 
wext, August Ist. In addition to other attractions, 
Grorce Tuompson, Esq., of England, (to whose elo- 
quent appeals and powerful efforts this sublime achieve- 
ment was largely owing,) has consented to deliver an 
oration on the occasion. Others may be expected to 
participate in the proceedings. Services to commence 
at half-pas®10 o’clock, A. M. 

I@™ Itis hoped and believed that a great assembly 
will be brought together. Come one, come all, from 
every direction ! 

There will be no excursion trains. The regular 
morning train from Boston leaves the Old Colony de- 
pot at 8:45 A. M. ; returning, leaves the Grove at 4:30 
P.M. Price of tickets, 65 cents each way. 








this question. 


tle of an able speech (printed in pamphlet form) de- 
livered by Hon. Charies Sumner, in the United States 
Senate, on the bill to establish a Bureau of Freedmen, 
June 13th, 14th and 15th, 1864. 


Never was worthy deed more worthily done. It 


was meet that he who had so nobly battled for the de- 
‘liverance of the oppressed, both in his own land and 
| in this, should wear the honors of the church of his 
fathers (and at the beginning of his career, his own ) ; 
the church through whose mission the way for eman- 
cipation was prepared and the work begun in the West 
Indies ; the church first to obey the call of God in this 
war by putting away the abomination from her midst ; 
and the University, also long slighted by the timid 
and pro-slavery party in its own denomination for the 
uncompromising attitude it has always occupied on 





versity have signified their profound respect for your 
personal character, and for your distinguished services 


Monday, August Ist, will attend the celebration of 


name of William Wilberforce, by one of the young | 
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“the great American Republic,” Be hal 
| uttered these words, when he fel] back. » 4 “anely 
moments had ceased to breathe. led 


He is noy hoot 

the isfluence of human praise or blames ep nd 
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t some 


portion of the debt of gratitude Which An 
well as Englishmen, owed to him may he : + 
necessitous family. The following Heh Biting 
lished in this day’s Morning Star , rea. 


pub. 
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Committee. 

R. Cobden, Esq., M. P. 

P. A. Taylor, Esq., M. P. 

Samuel Lucas, Esq. 

William Hargreaves, Esq., 

A. W. Paulon, Esq. 

Wile ane eg et Noemi 
P : 8q., of 
tion Society. 

Joseph Cowan, Esq., Jun., 

T. H. Barker, E 
dom Alliance. 

Rev. Henry Richard. 

Hain Friswell, Esq. 

William Shaen, Esq., M. A. 

Passmore Edwards, Esq. 

Herbert S. Skeets, Esq. 

R. B. Reed, Esq.. Newcastle-on-Tyno 

F. W. Chesson, Esq., Hon. Secretary. 

Those who are familiar with the brief but actiy 
reer of the late Mr. Wilks know that he was aon 
ing in his advocacy of Liberal principles and th it 
placed his rare and noble power. of spec ch ” 70 “ 
posal of the public movements in which he wa) 4 
ested, with a total disregard of his own health or pe 
cuniary interests, For example, last veerma aa 
somewhat eventfal in the history of our relatioy i 
America—he delivered scores of public addresses it 
the meetings of the Emancipation Society, with : 
remuneration. Mr. Wilks having unhappily died 
without being able to make an adequate provision he 
his widow and children, and their claims upon the 
generous feelings of Reformers being so Unquestion 
able, the above Committee has been formed in the 
hope that a considerable fund may be raised for thei 
benefit. Subscriptions may be forwarded to Willan 
Hargreaves, Esq., the Treasurer, Boughton Hall, Rip 
ley, Surrey, or to the Hon. Secretary, 65 Fleet Sire, 
The first list of subscriptions will be published in a 
few days.” 


. Treasurer, 
the Eman ne. 


Newcastle-on-Tynp 
*q., Secretary of the United Rigs 
ing 


he was inter. 


The Committee of the Emancipation Society, st 
their last meeting, unanimously adopted the fol 
resolutions :— 








“ That this Committee, in expressing their deep r- 
| gret at the untimely death of their able and eloquent 
colleague, Mr. Wasnincron Winks, at the sine 
time desire to record their deep sense of the inest 
mable services which, without fee or reward, he ren 
dered to,the cause they represent. 

That, considering the disinterested nature of Mr. 
WILks’s advovacy of the American cause, the Com- 
mittee hope that their friends in both countries will do 
the utmost to ensure the success of the fand which is 
being raised for the benefit of his family.” 

So far as America is concerned, I confidently place 
this appeal in your hands. It has, however, oveurred 
to me that, in addition to the ordinary means of rait 
| ing subscriptions, Mr. Wendell Phillips, the Rev. Hen- 
|} ry Ward Beecher, and Mr. George Thompson might 
each be invited to deliver a lecture on bebalf of the 
fund. This would be a graceful tribute to the mem 
|ory of the departed, and at the same time render sub- 
stantial aid to the Testimonial. 

I regret that Iam unable to write to Mr. (liver 
| Johnson or to Mr. Thonipson by this mail, but J fee 
| sure that this one letter wil! suffice. 

Very truly yours, F. W. CHESSON . 
Wirtram Liorp Garrison, Esq, President of the 
| American Anti-Slavery Society. 
| 
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eloquent champion. 
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| successfully carried out, and the suggestion of Mr. 
Chesson as to the mode of raising funds in this cour 


| try acted upon. 
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| some of the leading publishers, the alae" ‘Hl » 
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This bestowment of the LL.D., the only one 


made, received, and will receive, the heartiest appro- 
bation, not of one denomination only, but of the whole 
country, and Mr. Thompson will carry home with him 
the profoundest respect and love of this nation, and 
the testimony that this age is beginning to learn that 
the best Doctors of the Law are those who teach and 
enforce God’s great golden law of equal rights to all 
mankind. 
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iana, to keep them under control as a subordinate 
class, and to be able to command their labor on terms 
not niuch greater than the cost of a slave’s mainte- 
nance ; at least, for far less than the fair wages of a 
free laborer. The evidence of Col. Hanks and of 
Brig. Gen. James 8S. Wadsworth upon this peint is 
important, and very decided. They agree that the 
strongest efforts will be made, (and by the very peo- 
ple who are now boasted of as having resumed their 
loyalty,) to establish serfdom in the place of slavery. 
In fact, the serfdom is already established by Gen. 
Banks, and favored by the President who keeps him 
in authority over the colored population. The efforts, 
therefore, of the ex-slaveholders need go no further 
than maintenance and perpetuation of the system now 
in force in Louisiana. 
* Gen. Banks has ordered that, until other tribunals 
are established, all questions between employers and 
employed shall be decided by the provost marshals of 
the parishes. Of course, the majority of such ques- 
tions fall directly under the control and government 
of the assistant provost marshals, to each of whom is 
assigned a certain district of the planting region. 
These assistant provost-marshals (Col. McKaye tells 
us) are usually young subalterns, army officers, cap- 
tains or lieutenants. They are received into the houses 
of the planters, and treated with a certain considera- 
tion. Itis hardly to be expected that they should re- 
sist the influences that are brought to bear upon them, 
or that often, without being fully conscious of it, they 
should not become the employer’s instrument of great. 
injustice towards his colored laborers. 

Another witness, whose competence and upright- 
ness are certified by Col. McKaye, says—* I am free 
to declare that the provost-marshals have not done 
justice to the laborers on the plantations. They do 





hood 07 . . 
eee uth Carolina and Georgia. Hence, though 
ystem Ib og¥e™ : 2 | 
. of the Louisiana slaves were often greater, 
sas cruel, their condition was in 
» respects better. The | 
r was expected to produce a certain crop with 
verare 
yen number of hands; he was generally more 
chan the master; and masters of the sort called | 
me carted” sometimes selected cruel overseers. 
e worked as hard as the men, and 


nd their f gnishment 
and! Still, it was very bad. 


By 


cy 


women wer 
— ow eent again into the field ordinarily in a month, 
poor in a week, after confinement. Chastity 
odd i unknown, either to the black women or the | 
pve wrong The overseers had the run of all the 


women, the masters chose their concubines from 
conse servants, and the masters’ sons usually pre- 
fore ‘their nulatto half-sisters. Terrible punishments 
‘ ‘ i the female slave who refused, and the jealous 
. snished as cruelly those whom she suspected to 


sites of the husband. Punishments for all of- 


The whips were various, knotted 


ve favo 
« were severe. 
ra son cord, dried bull's hide, coach-trace, paddle, 
Some parishes had hired whippers. The 
were terrible, the subsequent brine-dress- 
-oyeruciating. Yetof this nature,says Col. McKaye, 
, the incentives to life-long human toil, furnished 
by quem that Bishop Hopkins and Prof. T. B. F. 
Yorse declare to be of Divine ordination. 
Another fact that influenced the character of the 
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dave system in Louisiana was, that that region con- 


tained, from an early period, a proportionately large 


} 
free colored population, who were not only as free, 
bot as well educated and intelligent as others. Many 
of them, being children of the white settlers, had al- 


vers enjoved a certain social equality, and many had 
ww tired considerable property. And the French Re- 
yoblic (founded upon “Liberty, Equality, Fraterni- 

) caused to be inserted in the treaty of cession of 
is Territory the following solemn stipulation, name- 





Arr. 80. “The inhabitants of the ceded territory | 
dali be incorporated into the Union of the United | 
States, and admitted as soon as possible, according to | 
e principles uf the Federal Constitution, to the en- | 
sment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities 
{citizens of the United States; and in the mean- | 
tine they shall be maintained and protected in the free |, 
yment of their liberty, property, and the religion | 
which they profess.”’ 


This article entitled the free colored people of Lou- 
isiana theo, and entitles them now, to citizenship, with | 
all its “rights, advantages and immunities,” as well | 
And the Government of the United | 
s bound now, as it was then, to secure and es- 


” 


as to freedom. 
States 
tablish their enjoyment of these rights. 
The Report proceeds to give testimony respecting | 
the character, disposition and conduct of the freedmen 
wor resident in Louisiana. It first gives a letter | 
which may be seen on the first page of this paper) 
wm Gen. Banks, now in command of the Depart- 
deat of the Gulf, giving them strong commendation. 
next quotes the testimony of George H. Hanks, 
f the 1th Regiment, Corps d’ Afrique, 
teaver of the Board of Enrolment, and Superin- | 
tentof negro labor in the Department of the Gulf, | 
tier date of Feb. 6th, 1864, in substance as follows: | 
Hanks first went to Louisiana as a Lieutenant | 

‘the [2th Connecticut Regiment, under Gen. But- | 
t, and was appointed Superintendent of contrabands | 
amet Gen, J He had at one time | 
{ this class under his control. He had not | 
lightest difficulty with them, finding them do- | 
patent and willing to work, though with a| 
several dislike to return to their old masters; a dis- | 


W. Sherman. 
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° for which we shall presently see reason. 


They | 
"gy accepted the condition of labor for their | 
nance, and the musket for their freedom. | 
‘oroughly appreciate the benefits of education, | 
eA Mi show the greatest anxiety to have their children | 
mm ed. In each of the camps of the colored reg- | 
at Port Hudson, the best built cabin was a 
‘ouse, These regiments, having obtained the 
“ationof Gen, Andrews for the establishment | 
“giWental schools, had proceeded with their own 
Sas to erect school-houses, and at their own cost to 
— teachers. And, according to the testimony 
nes * officers, all their leisure time was assiduously | 
Col. McKaye most ap- 


adey 


\& 


“lt their studies. 
“rately asks here, “ Ought not the Government 

““unige this “most praiseworthy desire of the 
~ egiments, by providing for each at teast one 





be a ng teacher’? He says further, that the | 
iE : deve: for education here manifested among | 
% ““ancipated colored people, contrasted with the | 
4 j = Praia indifference, even contempt, with | 
Fs a. Southern whites regard that matter, | 
Be ., . culated to stagger the white man’s boast of | 
#3 ity “uperiority ot his race. And he thinks that, 
rat iin the se developments, in addition to those | 
YY a eke by the rebellion, it may well be ques- 

E ee the most pernicious and fatal work 

ie en ers has not been wrought against their 


tsar “nfirmed in barbarism by the influence 


! I ot 
Trent . Kaye finds that, since the Proclamation of 
i a men have more self-respect and | 
fe Ey nate chastity. As to colored tnen in the 
¥ ttiety beating general official attestation of their 
pe Miss and true valor under the severest 
= Vine rg thinks their sobriety, orderliness, and 

"ity meaiasion to discipline no less conspicuous. 
hig ate: gle instance of apparent insubordination 
f . $iuue; recently at Fort Jackson was provoked 
Ce pete ace conduct on the part of the Lieut. 
*Y sent rte > officers, that Gen. Dwight, who 
Ps ¥ Gen. Banks to investigate the mat- 
Te the a" colored soldiers were blameless. 
rig =P ETS Were merely dismissed from the 





: te Cared 


Sar 
ease cemonstrated the good disposition and 
inti people, Col. McKaye proceeds 
Nesierehoid, a8. to the character and conduct of 
* hia point in'y2 The evidence of Col. Hanks up- 
Teter fy ary the language of certain of the old 
Wer, followin may be seen on the first page of this 
ed ta.) the letter of Gen, Banks above re- 
* Wavehole & weighty reason for the acquiescence 
Yee, in endian secessionists, as most of them 
ren They me authority of the Federal Gov- 
"eh relation, Pe, and expect, through the help 
"s of the Government to the colored 
*. Banks has now established in Louis- 








not see that Gen. Banks’s orders are carried out. On 
many plantations whipping is still permitted.” 
Crediting Gen. Banks’s system with these meritori- 


ANOTHER DISCONTINUANCE. 


To the Editor of the Liberator : 

Since you first raised the Abolition standard, many 
men of talent, who professed to receive the doctrine 
that the immediate abolition of slavery was the duty 
of the master and the right of the slave, and who ran 
well for a season, in time of temptation fell away, 
and some of them became bitter opposers of the anti- 
slavery cause. But I little thought that you would 
ever abandon the cause of the slave to his enemy ; 
although it seems that you have, by electioneering for 
the reélection of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency, 
—a man who evidently designed to put down the re- 
bellion and preserve slavery unhurt, if it were possi- 
ble to do so. 

By wilfully refusing to use the negroes, who had al- 
ways been ready to help subjugate the rebels, he 
brought the nation to the verge of ruin, and caused 
the death of tens of thousands of our soldiers on the 
battle-field, which might have been saved ; and if any 
officer-had foresight enough to attempt to “ control 
events” by using all the powers which God had put 
into our hands to subdue the rebels, including our use 
of their slaves, such officer was immediately removed, 
as in the case of Fremont, Butler, and others. Lin- 
coln, like his prototype, Pharaoh of old, proclaimed 
emancipation, and ordered the colored man enlisted to 
save the white man; and you make boast of this as 
progress, but do not make mention of the fact of his 
promising him the same wages as the white soldier, 
and then cheating him out of his pay, or of his having 
the black sergeant shot (instead of paying him accord- 
ing to agreement) for claiming that, by reason of such 
non-payment, the contract was void. 

As Pharaoh pursued the Israelites to reénslave them 
after he had proclaimed their emancipation, so Lincoln 
sent out his amnesty proclamation to prevent the 
blacks from enjoying their political rights. 

His whole course toward the colored man shows 








ous features—the prohibition of whipping, and provis- 
ion for the education of colored children and for the | 
establishment of free labor savings-institutions—Col. | 
McKaye points out the “ great defects” of that sys- 
tem as follows : 


“In the first place, it leaves the classification of the | 
laborers to be determined between the employers and | 
the assistant provost-marshals, which is practically | 
Jeaving it to the employers themselves. Then, sec- | 
ondly, without reference to the capacities or wishes of | 
the employed, or to the competition of the labor mar- | 
ket, it determines beforehand the wages of their labor. | 
In the third place, it implies that the clothing and 
subsistence of the laborer and his family should be 
lett to the employers’ sense of what is needful for 
them. * * * * * Jn this Department also the 
laborer, having once selected his employer, is com- 
pelled to remain with him fora year.” + 


Of the system thus summed up, Col. McKaye most 
justly adds : 


“If the only object to be accomplished was simply 
to compel the negro to labor in a condition of perpetual 
subordination and subjection, this arrangement would 
be appropriate enough. But if the object be to make 
the colored man a self-supporting and self-defending 
member of the community, then he must be placed in 
a position where he can determine the value of his | 
own labor, and be left to take the responsibilities of | 
his own existence and well-being, as well as that of | 
his family.” } 





| 

He adds, also, that the present arrangement, if al- | 
lowed to become the basis of a permanent system, 
“would differ very little in its practical working from | 
slavery itself.” 
But, in the judgment of Col. McKaye, as well as of | 


all those whom he has inquired of respecting this | 
matter, the most serious error in connection with the | 


. . . | 
present arrangements is one which lies at the door, | 


not of General Banks but of the Administration at | 
Washington, namely—The assignment of the aban- | 
doned or forfeited plantations to one department of | 
the Government, and the protection and support of the | 
emancipated people to another. It is the deliberate 
judgment of the Commission that no system can avail 
to effect the great objects contemplated, that does not | 
assign to one and the same authority the care and dis- | 
posal of the abandoned plantations, and the care and | 
protection of the emancipated laborers who are to 

cultivate them. 

The conclusion drawn by the Commission from 
these explorations is, that the country’s safety and | 
welfare demand a thorough abolition, not only of the 
old slavery, but of the serfdom now existing in Lou- | 
isiana as a substitute for it. In the language of the | 
Report, these considerations demand “ not only the 
release of the slave population from their bonds, and 
the degradation thereby imposed upon them, but the 
deliveranve of the master population also, wholly and 
forever, from their mastership, and from the fatal de- | 
lusions and depravations that are inherent init. This 
is the primary necessity of any rational attempt to 
establish free labor and a better social order in the 
Slave States; the very first step towards any wise or 
well-founded reconstruction.” 

For the accomplishment of these objects, three 
principal measures are recommended by the Commis- 
sion, as follows :— 

First, to secure beyond all possible doubt the right | 
of the colored man to personal freedom, by placing that 
right, in the new order of things, on the same broad 
basis as that of the white man. This is most surely to 
be effected by an amendment of the Constitution of 


how deeply he is imbued with Kentucky pro-slavery- 
ism, and proves that he fully believes that ‘ negroes 
have no rights which white men are bound to respect.” 

The colored soldiers have fought most valiantly for 
our cause; and when any of them have been taken 
prisoners by the rebels, they bave been inhumanly 
murdered. And who has yet seen anything of Lin- 
coln’s tardily-promised retaliatory measures, that he 
should have the confidence of the lovers of impartial 
liberty, as ‘‘the leader of the anti-slavery host,” in 
preference to Fremont ? 

You astonished many of your friends here by your 
course at the two anti-slavery Conventions—the Na- 
tional, at New York, and the New England, at Boston 
—in electioneering for Lincoln. 

Those of us here, as faras I have learned, who 
are called Garrisonian Ablitionists, feel most deeply 
to lament your fall. 

I well remember the evening, in the year of 1831 
or 2, 1 think, when I first heard you lecture in the 
first parish meeting-house in this place, how God’s 
truth flowed from your lips, and fell with power on 
the ears, and in many instances reached the hearts of 
your hearers. I have had reason to bless God who 
raised up such a leader. Your lecture, that evening, 
was the means of convincing me of our guilt as a na- 
tion, and our individual responsibility. 

I soon after became a subscriber to the Leberator, 
and have taken it, about thirty years, to the present 
time,—little thinking, as I said before, that you would 
ever desert the cause of the slave. But, alas! in 
your zeal for “ Honest (?) old Abe,” you have ap- 
peared to forget, or wish to conceal, his constant abuse 
of the blacks. 

You attempted in the New England Convention, by 
your garbled quotations from Wendell Phillips’s 
speeches, to make it appear that he had contradicted 
himself. But, be astonished, O heavens! and la- 
ment, O earth! at the radical difference between the 
speeches of Wm. Lloyd Garrison in 1832 and 1864! 
If Wendell Phillips had seen fit to use the same wea- 
pons against you that you did against him, he could 
have made you appear far less consistent than Phil- 
lips quoted against Phillips. But he did not need any 
such weapons. 

Did ever a reformer take the ground that we ought 
not to judge men by our standard, but by theirs? 
If that is your present principle of action, it is a re- 
cantation of your whole public labors. William Lloyd 
Garrison, of 1832, did not act upon that theory. He 
then proclaimed the eternal truth of God, as he under- 
stood it, whether men would hear or forbear. 

I regret to say that the present course of the Liher- 
ator is such as to convince me that, although it was 
formerly a beacon-light warning us to “ flee from the 
wrath tocome,” by repenting of and forsaking our na- 
tional as well as individual sins, it is now, to the ex- 
tent of its circulation and influence, doing injury to 
the rights of all men, both black and white; and I 
accordingly herewith enclose the amount due for my 
subscription for the Liberator to this date, with a re- 
quest that it be hereafter discontinued. 

BENJAMIN EMERSON, 2d. 

Haverhill, (Mass.) July 22, 1864. 
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ANOTHER WORKINGMAN’S OPINION. 


To Mr. Richard T. Buck :— 


» 





the United States. 
The second is the establishment by Congress, (by a 
law antecedent to, and as a condition precedent to re- 


| construction,) of the civil rights of the emancipated 


population; providing for the future enjoyment by 
persons of color of the fundamental right of citizen- 


ship in a free government, the right to the elective | 


franchise ; based upon the acquisition on their part 
of such qualifications only as are deemed essential in 
their white fellow-citizens. 

This movement is considered indispensably neces- 
sary to provide against State action adverse to the 
rights of the colored people (after reconstruction) in 
those States which have been accustomed to treat ne- 
groes as slaves. And, for the sake alike of the ne- 


| groes, of the poor whites, and of surer avoidance of a 


repetition of our present evils, it is further recom- 
mended that the National Government enter on a pol- 
icy looking to the ultimate division of the great plan- 
tations into moderate sized farms, to be held and cul- 
tivated by the labor of their owners. The prevailing 


opinion that cotton and sugar cultivation can be profit- | 


able only upon large estates is considered by the Com- 
mission to have no foundation in fact, and to be, in 
truth, only a part of the system of slavery. 

The third and last measure recommended is the 
establishment of some uniform system of supervision 
and guardianship for the emancipated population in 
the interim of their transition from slavery to free- 
dom. This measure is regarded as indispensable, not 
only to the welfare of the blacks, but to the general 
interests of the Government and country. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent Report may 
have a wide circulation, and may be so seconded by 
demands of the people in the same direction, that the 
Government may be compelled to take action on the 
subject. The pamphlet may be had at the room o 
the Loyal Publication Society, No. 8 Studio Build- 
ing, Tremont street, Boston.—c. kK. w. 

ie ania 





A Correction. Ina letter published in a recent 
number of the New Nation, our friend, Parker Pills- 
bury, describes “ c. K. w.” as the Associate or Assis- 
tant Editor of the Liberator. This is a mistake. Itis 
true, our correspondent, “c. K. w.” isa frequent and 
copious contributor to our columns ; and we have of- 
ten been indebted to him for the kindest services ren- 
dered during our absence from the city. But he writes 
on his own responsibility, as only one among many 
other correspondents, whose views or opinions are 


their own. It is seldom we deem it necessary to ap- | 


pend an approval or a disclaimer of what they write. 
Our readers are competent to decide for themselves. 
Cel 

Hox. Sarmon P. Cuase. A complimentary din- 
ner was given to the Ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 
by influential citizens of Boston, on Saturday after- 
noon, at the Parker House.° 





Sin :—I have just read your letter to the Editor of 
| the Liberator, as published in that paper of the 8th of 
| July. It has given me some uneasiness, because 
| your action and tone are so decided that, if you are 
| wrong, you may be very wrong, and may cause harm 
where you intend good. 
| When a ten years’ reader of the Liberator, who has 
|“ always been well-pleased with its tone and radical 
' teachings ’—who “has looked upon the Liberator as 
| the foremost paper in the advocacy of Liberty and 
| Justice ’—and who has carefully saved every number 
of that paper, since he commenced subscribing for it, 
|intending to have it preserved as a treasure more 
| precious than almost any other book—suddenly dis- 
| continues his support, “ and cannot make any further 
"additions to his file,” because it has lost its value to 
| him ; and when he as suddenly repudiates its venera- 
ble Editor with a loathing that would be common- 
place in a Vallandigham or a Fernando Wood; I, as 
one from among the toiling millions of England, “can 
| see. that something in somebody is wrong.” 

Because of your allusions to English opinions, I 
ails you to be an Englishman of the radical 
| Chartist school. You say it felt natural for you to 
pass from the Chartist papers of England to the paper 
| over which Mr. Garrison presided. Iam an English- 
man, and memory goes not back to the time when I 
| was not aradical anda Chartist. I have hurrahed 
| for Burdett in Westminster—bave subscribed to Cob- 
| bett’s Twopenny Tract, to Leigh Hunt's Examiner, to 
| Wooller’s Black Dwarf, to the Carlisle Republican— 
| have always advocated universal suffrage, annual par- 
\liaments, vote by ballot, &c., &c. So it was equally 
‘natural for me, as with you, to pass from the Chartist 
| papers of England “ tothe paper over which Mr. Gar- 
lrison presided”; and I am yet compelled in con- 
| science, and consistency toa long life, to continue my 
| admiration and support of the Liberator. In looking 
|about for a broader or more safe basis, I fail to find 
rest for the sole of my foot. 

You have performed so perfect a summéPset in so 
short a time towards Mr. Garrison, that the severity 
of your language is not surprising. Unfledged opin- 
| ions require stout mail. A more extended acquaint- 


lance with the character of Mr. Garrison will teach 
| yon that he never blushes for what he knows is right. 

Your insinuation, that Mr. Garrison’s reputation 
has suffered in England because he seems to prefer 
George Thompson to General Peyronnet Thompson, 
is trivial ; and I only mention it because it looks viru- 
lent. 

Your difficulty in reconciling the first thirty years 
of Mr. Garrison’s public life with the last few months 
seems easily understood by me. From my own expe- 
rience, I know that myself and friends, who have 
been Republicans during the war and prior, remain 
unchanged, and are pursuing a consistent, uniform 
line of conductin sustaining the Administration under 
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Mr. Lincoln. On the question of slavery, there is no 
variableness $r shadow of turning. Aware of it or 
not, the change is in yourself. Your arguments and 
language are purely of the Copperhead school, and 
must be agreeable to Jeff. Davis, Fernando Wood, 
& Co. 

Your statement, that Mr. Lincoln is at the head of 
the most corrupt Administration of modern times, is 
notall truth. He succeeded one that was immeasu- 
rably more corrupt. He has not been in office long 
enough to enable him to cleanse the Augean stable, 

‘Your assertion is puerile, that Lincoln annulled the 
proclamations of Fremont and Hunter to gratify his 
vanity. It is in Mr. Lincoln’s favor that the corrected 
parties have made no charges and given no explana- 
tion. 

I write not for Lincoln nor for Garrison. I per- 
ceive a close similarity in my experience with yours, 
and a wide divergence in our conclusions. That both 
may be right for our adopted country has been my 

INCENTIVE, 
Wai Alans ac SSR 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG SOLDIER. 


Near City Pornt, (Va.) July 9, 1864. 
Dear Farner: 
Thave just been reading in the Liberator of May 27 
the speeches of Messrs. Phillips and Garrison, deliv- 





ered atthe Cooper Institute ; and yesterday read in 


that of June 3 the proceedings of the Anti-Slavery 
Convention in Boston, held the last week in May. 
Mr. Phillips thinks that events and circumstances 
ought to have made the nation a unit in their demands 
for the total and utter overthrow of slavery, and that 
the negro should be guarantied liberty and equality, 
and absolute and unqualified rights of citizenship. 
Diversity of interests creates difference of opinion} 
those diversities are as apparent to-day as a quarter 
of a century ago; consequently, difference of opinion 
is just as marked and strong. Now I believe the 
North, asa whole, are for the abolition of slavery. 
If some men once had confidence in its value and effi- 
cacy as an institution, the developments of the insti- 
tution springing from the events of the past three years 
have destroyed that confidence. Slavery, in the 
opinion of all intelligent men, is among the things 
that were—never again to become a fact in the history 
of the nation. Mr. Lincoln, when he issued his eman- 
cipation proclamation, said so, and the people gladly 
welcomed and heartily supported this grand progres- 
sive movement. By and by, when they were ready, 
the Government went a step farther, and, by placing 
arins in the hands of the negro, providing him with 
compensation, and securing him protection equal to 
that given the white soldier, a second time struck sla- 
very a death-blow. Jeff. Davis has been saying so in 
every act, in every speech, in every public measure, 
adopted by the Confederate government since its or- 
ganization. Gen. Lee, in the desperate efforts he is 
making to check the steady progress of Grant towards 
the completion of his object, says so. Grant himself 
says so, in whatever he says or does. 

In the general favor with which the nomination of 
Lincoln is received by all the loyal States, I see a 
firm and settled conviction in the minds of the people, 
that much has been done by the present incumbent 
in behalf of freedom and humanity ; a conviction that 
the Chief Executive of the nation is an honest, noble, 
patriotic man, and that his sympathies are on the side 
of humanity ; a conviction that he is a man of princi- 


| ple and integrity. And I see a determination to sup- 


port him cheerfully and zealously for the next Presi- 
dential term. 

Mr. Phillips gives him credit for what he has done, 
in his earnestness to condemn him for what he has not 
done. Mr. P. thinks the people should be prepared 
for the adoption of the most extreme measures; even 
should have been when the first gun was fired at Fort 
Sumter. True, they were exceedingly indignant at 
the insult to our flag, and immediately rose up in arms 
to avenge it. I do not think they cared much about 
slavery any way, and at first fought to suppress the 
rebellion without regard to the welfare of the slave. 
They wished to maintain our national honor, not to 
destroy our national sin. I believe a spirit of disaf- 
fection would have arisen among our soldiers, fatal to 
the cause, if adivision of colored soldiers had then 
been incorporated into any corps forming a part of 
the U. S. army. Three years of fighting—three 
years of experience in battling with a power sustained 
by slavery—have prepared the way fora very decided 
change of ideas, followed by a very marked differgnce 
of opinion respecting the merits and deserts of the 
Southern institution, both on the part of soldiers and 
civilians. Conservatives have become anti-slavery 
men, anti-slavery men have become abolitionists ; 
and Mr. Phillips knows that he can now, with perfect 
impunity, express opinions and advance sentiments 
which, if uttered three years ago, might have cost 
him his life. [say that we have made great progress 
within even one year, and that President Lincoln has 
perhaps done all for the country and the cause, all for 
the black man and his cause, that circumstances al- 
lowed. Mr. Phillips believes in education, and is on 
this account alone one of our best citizens. Would 
he undertake to educate a class of infants without 
reference to the elementary principles? Would he 
make his text-book, at first, Virgil or the Primmer ? 
Would he teach them to read before teaching them to 
spell—to cipher before to count? As with a school, 
so with a community or a nation. Seven years ago, 
we were not prepared to elect a Republican to the 
Presidency. Three years ago, we were not prepared 
for an emancipation proclamation. One year ago, we 
would ourselves have rebelled if negro soldiers had 
been placed by our side as comrades and equals. Yet 
these things have successively come to pass, and are 
now fixed facts. 

It is best at all times to regulate our conduct by the 
rule of expediency, whenever it can be done without 
a sacrifice of principle. A man in the position of Mr. 
Lincoln is especially called upon to do this ; and con- 
sidering the diversity of public sentiment, and the 
unusually embarrassing situation in which he is 
placed, I think he has done it in a noble and praise- 
worthy manner. J. D. 

I@™ The following resolutions have been forwarded 
to the President of the United States. They are ad- 
mirably expressed, and deserve to find a place in she 
columns of every loyal journal in the land. 


RESOLUTIONS, 

Unanimously adopted by the Executive of tha Union and 
Emancipation Society of Manchester, (England,) July 
4, 1864 :— 

Moved by Mr. Thomas H. Barker, seconded by 

Mr. J. C. Edwards, and resolved :— 


1. That the Executive of the Union and Emanci- 
pation Society, in meeting specially convened on this 
4th day of July, 1864, desire to record their profound 
gratitude to Almighty God for the vast progress and 
signal success attending the great struggle for free- 
dom and nationality by the loyal citizens of the Fed- 
eral Republic of America. 

2. That they heartily rejoice in the just Nemesis 
that has recently overtaken the piratical rebel steamer 
Alabama, built for gain by an English shipbuilder, 
in an English port, in evasion of statute law, in defi- 
ance of all the claims of political neutrality, interna- 
tional good faith, and commercial honor; that they 
also record their devout thankfulness that, through the 
persistent and successful interposition of the British 
Government, the rebel steam rams have been prevent- 
ed from entering upon their intended career in aid of 
the slaveholders’ confederacy. 

8. That this Executive are not unmindful of the 
horrors of warfare, even when conducted under those 
military rules and limitations adoped by civiiized bel- 
ligerents ; but that they have been intensely shocked 
by the ruthless and barbarous massacres of the Con- 
federates at Fort Pillow and elsewhere, when the 
chances of war gave them unchecked power over 
their captives; and especially do they execrate the 
systematic and cold-blooded cruelty towards the Fed- 





eral prisoners at Richmond. 


4. That they have received with profound satisfac- 
tion the glad tidings that the base and cruel Fugitive 


that this just though somewhat tardy act marks 


ject of slavery; and that it but anticipates and as- 
sures the speedy passage of that crowning act of jus- 
tice by which slavery shall be made forever impossi- 
ble under the Federal Constitution. 

5. That they rejoice exceedingly in the great and 
significant fact. of the unanimous and enthusiastic re- 
nomination, by the National Union Convention, of 
Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency of the United 
States, and his acceptance of the said nomination with 
its noble platform and advanced anti-slavery princi- 
ples, including the amendment of the Constitution, so 
as utterly and forever to exclude and exterminate the 
system of human bondage from every foot of territory 
beneath the Federal flag. 

6. That they earnestly believe that the great bulk 

of the people of the United Kingdom, so far as their 
knowledge of the facts of the case enable them to 
form.an intelligent opinion in respect to the merits of 
the struggle now going on in the United States, fully 
and. deeply sympathize with the loyal citizens and 
soldiers in their patriotic efforts to suppress the most 
wicked and reckless rebellion of which history has 
any record. 
7. That this Executive pray for the speedy estab- 
lishment of the great American republic on the firm 
and lasting foundation of justice and freedom, union 
and peace. 


(Signed,) J. H. ESTCOURT, Chairman. 





DEATH OF JOHN HOPPER, ESQ. 
We learn with regret of the sudden death of John 


Hopper, Esq., at his residence in Milton, Ulster Coun- 
ty, on Monday morning at 11 o’clock, in the 50th year 
of his age. 


The death of Mr. Hopper was very sudden and un- 
expected. Re had been building a house at Milton for 
his future residence, and was busily employed on Sat- 
urday and Monday morning, in transporting furniture 
to it from the landing on the Hudson river. He com- 
plained of oppression of the head; and finally laid 
down upon the bed, dying a few moments afterwards. 

Mr. Hopper was born in Philadelphia, in the year 
1815. He was the son of Isaac T. Hopper, the philan- 
thropist, and shared the toils and dangers of his father 
in the anti-slavery cause, and particularly in securing 
the freedom of fugitive slaves. He stood by him in 
the first mob that broke up an abolition meeting at 
Chatham Street Chapel in this city ; and after the 
death of “ Friend Hopper,” it was always the delight 
of the son to aid those philanthropic efforts in which 
his father had been engaged. 

In 1836 young John Hopper, who had just been ad- 

mitted to the bar, visited Charleston, South Carolina, 
on business. While walking in the street, he was 
recognized by a man named Nash, a member of the 
New York police, who gave information that he was 
an abolitionist. A ferocious mob assembled at his hotel, 
determined to murder him, and it was found necessary 
to lodge him in prison for safety. Till night the blood- 
thirsty wretches surrounded the place, clamoring for 
his life. The Mayor of New York, Cornelius W. Law- 
rence, upon hearing of the peril in which Mr. Hopper 
had been plunged by the infamous conduct of a police- 
man, summoned Nash before him, and revoked his 
commission. 
For twenty years past, Mr. Hopper has been the 
agent of the New England Life Insurance Company 
tor this city, and discharged the trust with ability and 
rigid integrity. Though vf Quaker parentage, he did 
not subscribe to the doctrine non-resistance, but 
was a vigorous advocate of thé present war for the 
Union. He was liberal in his religious convictions, 
and touk a leading part in the organization of the Third 
Unitarian Society of this city. 

Mr. Hopper was long known as an earnestand zeal- 
ous man in every humane enterprise which called his 
attention. His hatred of oppression, his sympathy 
with misfortune, and his scorn for meanness, were in- 
tense; and his power of language to exprees his sen- 
timents was beyond description. Words with him 
seemed like tangible things, to be handled and felt as 
well as understood. His instincts were manly, just, 
and of the loftiest character; he had no occasion to 
wait for conviction. He inherited all that cordiality 
and humor which characterized his father.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
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FUNERAL OF THE LATE JOHN HOPPER, 
ESQ. 

The funeral of the late John Hopper, Esq., of this 
city, and whose decease has already been noticed in 
our columns, took place yesterday afternoon.’ The 
friends of the deceased met at his house, and proceed- 
ed to the Third Unitarian Church, Fortieth street, 
where service was performed and an address delivered 
by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham.- The church was 
well filled by persons who had known the deceased, 
and were met to show their respect for his character 
and sympathy, with his relatives who mourned his 
loss. Precisely at 2 o’clock the Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham entered the pulpit, and, after a hymn had been 
sung, proceeded to address the mourners and congre- 
gation. . 

Mr. Frothingham prefaced his remarks by reciting 
several passages of Scripture suitable to the occasion, 
and then said that though he had never been called on 
to attend a sadder service than the present, yet never 
had he come to one with more serene faith, unclouded 
hope, and entire satisfaction than the present. Only 
one week since had he seen him, and never did he 
seem stronger, more cheerful, more vital, affectionate, 
and full of interest for all that was going on in the so- 
cial and humane world, and yet he had gone. Over- 
work, overmuch care, anxiety, and exposure had 
brought on this sudden attack ; yet his death was not 
premature, for nothing is premature in Providence. 
He always wished to go as he had gone, and for some 
years past had been ready. Yetit was hard to believe 
that he would meet with a sudden death, a man so 
vital, so intense, so full of energy, so restless, so im- 
patient, doing everything that was required of him, 
and a thousand fold more. Did you go to him for ad- 
vice, he undertook to do your work. Did you ask 
him to do you a small favor, he would confer a great 
obligation without thinking of it. He was always 
ready to do your work, my work, or any other that 
was to be done; he would scarcely allow you to take 
your work out of his hands, so anxious was he to do 
you aservice. Still no man had a greater respect for 
the individuality of his friends, or more indignantly 
resented the least intrusion upon it. He had no end 
of honor for the man who was sincere and independ- 
ent in his actions, and no end of scorn and antipathy 
for everything that interfered with the free action of 
the individual; he demanded that the mind should be 
free in every faculty. He hated all exclusiveness and 
narrowness, prejudice and monopolies. He abhorred 
slavery with all the power of his nature, and was true 
to the cause of Freedom to the end of his life, and 
threw into it all the ardor of his impetuous nature, and 
all the vigor of his intellect and depth of convictions, 
holding it to be the cause of every man, woman, and 
child in the whole land. He believed this conflict was 
the battle of them all, and he only knew how freely he 
opened his purse, and through what invisible currents 
his bounty flowed to the soldier in the hospital or the 
camp. He had no toleration for the men who allowed 
their individuality to be bought or put up in the mar- 
ket, and above all he hated the Pharisee; and when 


scathing wrath on such men, I have sat dumb, and 
wished I had loved enough to give me the privilege of 
being so grandly angry as he was, He had a profound 
respect and love for human nature—simple, unadorned 
haman nature—not of this class or that class of men 
and women, but of all men and all women, and some- 
thing deeper than man or woman, of humanity. 
Wherever he saw it he revered it, and no color of the 
skin, or cost, or circumstances, ever concealed it from 
his eye, and he saw it where only one man in ten 
thousand ever sees it, he saw it in his rags; in the poor 
man and in the black man; in the outcast, the op- 
pressed, the wicked ; and never will any who saw it 
forget how he took that little crooked boy away from 
Randall’s Istand, how he took him into his house, how 
he honored him and respected him and sheltered him, 
and would allow no one inside or outside his house to 
look upon that child as other than God’s child; how 
he gave him everything that he could have and every- 
thing that he could enjoy, and lavished upon him the 
wealth of his heart. And when here this afternoon 
we shall lay our brother in the grave with that little 
boy, he will enter into the kingdom with that little 
boy in his bosom. But it was not the unfortunate on- 
ly; he loved the vicious only more than even he loved 
the unfortunate. He saw the woman in the Magdalen, 
and the man in the thief, who had had everything and 
all the accidents of his own nature against him. He 
would take the boy out of the gutter, and send him 
to school, and put him in an office and help him for- 
ward, and never say one word to him afterward about 
it. He believed that, if we could but love God’s chil- 
dren with a thousandth part of the love that God feels, 
this world would be an Eden. Freely he cast his 
bread upon the waters, and though, of course, a great 
deal of it was bestowed upon the unworthy, he never 
would concede that it was lost. He believed what 
was given from a true spirit and a true heart did its 
work, but he had a subtle power of seeing into men 
and their motives, which saved him from any vital er- 
ror or misbestowment of his gifts. Of course he had 
his prejudices—all strong men have ; of course he 
had his antipathies—all strong men of great convic- 





tions have; of course he had his enemies—all gvod 


Slave Law has been repealed by Congress, believing 
another step in the progress of legislation on the sub- 


. 


(said the speaker) I have heard him pour out his most ° 


men have; and I think many of these last were made 
by the stern and unqualified way in which he fought 
for the truth, even untodeath. And now he has gone, 
and we shall see him no more ; but he still lives im- 
mortal in the memories of those whom he has befriend- 
ed, in the memory of all who have loved him ; and let 
us not think that God dies when our friend dies, or 
that the hand of Providence is closed because our 
friend's hand droops; and let us stand by the remains 
of our brother, and if he was brave, let us be brave, if 
he helped us, let us help our brother. 

Mr. Frothingham then offered up prayer, and after 
another hymn, the benediction was pronounced, and 
the funeral cortege, amid the tears of all present, left 
the church for Greenwood Cemetery, where the body 
was interred.—New York Tribune of Friday. 





3@™ In the sudden and lamented death of Jouw 
Hoprer, Esq., we have lost a valuable, warmly at- 
tached and most hospitable friend, who, for his noble 
qualities and great-heartedness, love of freedom and 
sympathy with suffering humanity, well deserves the 
beautitul tribute paid to his memory by Mr. Frothing- 
ham, and whatever more can be said of modest, man- 
ly worth and a vital, generous, unselfish spirit. The 
estimable son of a grand and philanthropic father, he 
has left a large void to be filled,—|£d. Lib, 


aeasenion ——————— te 
DEATH OF GEN. McPHERSON. 
Wasuineron, July 24. The Government has re- 
ceived despatches from Gen. Sherman, announc- 
ing that on Friday the rebels, under Gen. Hood, 
massed a heavy force against his left wing, consisting 
of McPherson’s division, composed of Logan’s and 
Blair’s corps, and made a desperate attack, gaining a 
temporary advantage. The enemy, after terrific fight- 
ing, in which a number of charges were made by 
both sides, were repulsed with much slaughter, and 
driven into their fortifications. 
Major General McPherson, during the battle, be- 
came separated from his staff, and was killed by sharp- 
shooters firing from an ambuscade. 
The loss of General McPherson is deeply deplored 
by the Government, and will fill the hearts of all 
loyalists with sadness and gloom. 
After Gen. McPherson’s death, Gen. Logan assumed 
command of his grand division. 
When Gen. Halleck assumed the command of the 
Western Department, he at once sent for Captain 
McPherson, and appointed him aid-de-camp, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. Gen. Halleck, during the 
siege of Corinth, appointed him on his staff as Chief 
Engineer, afterwards as Inspector General, trom which 
position he was promoted to Brigadier General of Vol- 
unteers, and placed in charge of the military railroads 
of Tennessee, was afterwards promoted to a Major 
sera and assigned to the command of Bolivar, 
enn. 

Having been placed in command of the 17th Army 
Corps, he was engaged in the battles at Port Gibson, 
Champion Hill and Raymond, At Vicksburg he was 
the chief adviser of Gen. Grant, and the rebels declare 
that our successes in that quarter were mainly owing 
tohim. Certain it is that all expeditions in which he 
has taken a part have succeeded. For some time pre- 
vious to his lamented death, he had command of two 
corps in Gen. Sherman’s army. 

Gen. Hooker, commanding the 20th Corps, in ad- 
vancing his lines on Wednesday, met the enemy in 
an open and most desperate battle, lasting several 
hours, the result of which was that the rebels were 
thoroughly whipped, and driven from the field. After 
the battle, Gen. Hooker reported to Gen. Sherman as 
follows :—“I have buried 400 dead rebels, and 4,000 
wounded lay in my front.”—Boston Journal. 

-_ Sconehet 

Srracuss, N. Y., July 24. The Granger Block, 
located in the centre of this city, was burned this af- 
ternoon. The offices of the Journal and Standard were 
destroyed, also Luce’s job printing office. The Jour- 
nal loses $18,000, insured for $12,000; and the Stan- 
dard $9,000, insured for $4,500. 

, The building owned by Sedgwick and Cowles was 
insured for nearly $25,000, which will cover their loss. 


PHILaApEvpara, July 23. The army wagon factory 
and lumber yard, covering three acres of land, in Ken- 
sington, was burned last night. Loss $300,000. ‘The 
adjoining factory of Wilson, Childs & Co: was saved. 
The fire was the work of an incendiary. 


New York, July 20. The fire on Long Island de- 
“stroyed 4000 acres of woods. No lives weré lost. 
The sufferers are Joseph Angel, Bank of Fort Edward, 
Mr. Young, B. W. Franklin, and Mrs. Fleel. 


—_ ~ 


Scnvuyvkiit Haven, Pa. July 25. An accident 
occurred at Phenix colliery on Saturday evening, 
which resulted in the instant killing of twenty-one 
men. They were on a slope car coming out of the 
mines from their day’s work, and when near the top 
the slope chain broke, letting the car ran back a dis- 
tance of sixty feet,on a slope of seventy-five degrees, 
killing all who were on the car. 

Lackawaxen, (Pa.j July 15. A train with about 
850 rebel prisoners, on their way to camp at Elmira, 
collided with a coal train between here and Hohak 
this afternoon, killing and wounding, it is reported, 
over 100. A score of loyal persons included. 





iF PLACE WANTED.—A strong, healthy, colored 
young man, of about 23,—formerly a slave in Missouri,— 
lost a foot by freezing, was taken in charge by one of 
our Army-Surgeons, kindly cared for, and sent to Beston, 
where he has now been residing in the Surgeon's family 
ten months, rendering what domestic service he eould,— 
is desirous of obtaining work in some place which will not 
require much walking ; he would like to learn a shoe- 
maker’s trade, but is ready to engage in any occupation, 
suited to his condition, by which he may earn his living. 
He is represented as very intelligent, and recommended as 
entirely honest and reliable. Any person disposed to give 
employment to this young man is requested to apply as 
soon as possible to R. F. WALLCUT, at this office. 

tr E. H. HEYWOOD will speak in East Princeton, 
Sunday, July 31st, at half-past 10, A. M., and 1, P. M. 
Subject—‘‘ War to restore the Union or abolish Slavery is 
a sin against God, disastrous to the country, and should 
immediately be abandoned.” 


Subject : The Mystery of the War, the Times and their 
Teachings. 





Portrait of Mr. Garrison. 


OHNSTON’S Crayon Portrait of Mr. Garrison is on 
exhibition at the store of Williams & Everett, 234 
Washington street, and elicits warm approval. It will be 
lithographed by Mr. Johnston, and published early in 
September. Price $1.50 per copy. 
Cc. H. BRAINARD. 


{ Subscriptions received by R. F. Waxucur, Anti- 
Slavery office, 3} 1 Washington street. July 29. 











HE HUMAN VOICE indicative of character ; Phys- 
iology of the Voice—bass, barytone, tenor, contralto, 
suprane ; Male and Female Voices—what causes the dif- 
ference? How to Cultivate the Voice ; Stammering. 


CLIMATE AND THE RACES—Northerners and South- 
erners compared ; organic difference ; quality, hardness, 
softness, fineness, coarseness ; Carbon—its transformations; 
Natural Development ; Pauper Children ; Thieves Photo- 
graphed ; Right Position in Sleep; Vanity, Self-Praise ; 
New Views of Physiognomy ; The Face ; Signs of Chatac- 
ter ; Love of the Eyes—in PurenovoaicaL Jovrwat, Aug. 
No., 20 cts., or $2 a year. Newsmen have it. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


July 29. lw 


The True Temperance Platform. 
BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 
HE best and most scientific temperance doeument ever 
published. 
The errors of Temperance Reformers and the medical 
profession, and the effects of alcohel on plants, animals and 
man, are here for the first tise plainly pointed out. 
Price, per mail—paper, 60 cents ; cloth, 55 cents. 
MILLER & BROWNING, 
15 Leight Street, New York. 


July 15. 
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MR. AND MRS. D. MACK’S 

Family Boarding-School for Young Ladies, 
At Orenarp Hixiyt, Betmont, Mass. 

F|UE School wiil commence the last Monday of Sep- 


tember. 
Circulars and references when requested. 
July 8. 3m 
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LLL interested in Phonographic Shorthand should send 
for the PHONOGRAPHIC VISITOR, No. 4, seven 





cents. Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 now ready, 22 cents. 
Address ANDREW J. GRAHAM, 
491 Broadway, New York. 
June 24. tDec. 1. 
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Loetry. 


Anpoven, (Me.) July 13, 1864. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 

Dear Stn—“ Carlton,” in a letter to the Journal, dated 
July 7th, writes ; 

“The old prejudice remains. We are not willing to do 
justly. We are not ready, as a nation, to recognize the 
negro a8 @ man.” 

Mr. Garrison, is not this the secret? Is not this why 
the end will not come? “Prejudice” trigs the wheels of 
the chariot of victory. Nearly one year ago, a corres- 
pondent of the Tribune wrote, “ This war must go on till 
the nation will come to God's terms, and let His people go.” 
It is plain. LIbelieve it. God waits. We fight—we win; 
but never shall we conquer till we are “‘ ready, as a nation, 
to recognize the negro as a man.” 

At Bull Run, we thought to end the war; but the na- 
tion was not ready. Through all the long reign of Inca- 
pacity that followed, we stood in expectation of the end— 
but the nation was not ready. At Frederickburg, at Get- 
tysburg, victory stood waiting to crown us—but the nation 
was not ready. No. God waits. When the nation is 
ready, He will appear for off deliverance. 

I have tried to express this in verse, and venture to 
hope that I have not wholly failed. Do not be critical: I 


have written in great haste. 














FOREST P. JORDAN, 


GOD'S TERMS. 
That sultry Sabbath when the orb of War 
Arose and shot its baleful beams afar, 
That dawn of battle, while we charged the foe, 
Rebellion quailed, 
And hearts of traitors failed, 
And we our triumph and deliverance hailed. 
But Gop said, “ No ; 
Ye will not let my people go !”— 
And brainless Panic smote our banners low. 


. 


That lurid summer while in deadly swamps 
Our patient heroes pitched their fatal camps 
Full often, as they charged upon the foe, 
Rebellion quailed, 
And hearts of traitors failed, 
And we our triumph and deliverance hailed, 
But Gop said, “No; 
Ye will not let my people go !”— 
And Indecision trailed our banners low. 


That ghastly day, upon the river shore, . 
Where fought our brave as brave ne’er fought before, 
As up that reeking hill they charged the foe, 
Rebellion quailed, 
And hearts of traitors failed, 
And we our triumph and deliverance hailed. 
Then Gop said, “No; 
Ye will not let my people go !”— 
And careful Captains* dragged our banners low. 


East, West and South, on ocean, river, field, 
Unnumbered times our battle-cry has pealed : 
Still find we, as our heroes charge the foe, 
Rebellion quail, 
And hearts of traitors fail, 
And still we triumph and deliverance hail. 
Still Gop says, ‘No; 
Ye will not let my people go!” — 
And still our triumphs magnify our woe. 


Gop waits and says, ‘“‘O Land, proclaim the right— 
All men are men—and IJ will make the fight ; 
Refuse, and ye may charge upon the foe, 
Rebellion quail, 
And hearts of traitors fail— 
But never more than triumph shall ye hail. 
Deliverance? No! 
Until ye let my people go, 
My Angel, Peace, shall never end your woe.” 





* Partioularly Gen. Franklin, who seems on more than 
one occasion to have exemplified the truth of the Scrip- 
ture, God maketh the wrath of man to praise him. 


-> 
For the Liberator. 


STAND UP. 


BY ALMIRA SEYMOUR. 


} of the North American. 





Finished—'tiz finished, and we leave the fray, 
Blood-stained, but glory-crowned, with hearts all gay ; 
Stronger and bolder for the feast of blood, 

Filled with the glory of all Southernhood. 

Shout all humanity, and with us raise, 

Loud and unanimous, a song of praise! 

Great is our victory, and our glory ’s great,— 
Thanks to our chivalry, and Yankee hate ! 

TTS 














ORITICISM. 

The North American Review has received many 
tributes of praise from competent judges for the 
change manifested in it since the incumbency of its 
present editors, namely ; a change from a character 
frigidly literary, dealing mainly with old, cold and 
neutral subjects, adverse to reform in every depart- 
ment, and holding firmly the traditions of respectable, 
elderly conservatism, to an active interest in the life 
of the present time, a preference for those subjects 
which attract the attention of living men and wo- 
men, a hospitable attitude towards new ideas, and 
a recognition of the claims of sound morals and true 
religion upon a literary publication. It has now re- 
ceived a compliment from one not a competent 
judge, but who nevertheless pays it the highest and 
most satisfactory tribute in kis power. The Editor of 
‘the New York Observer has lost his respect for the 
“candor and courtesy” of the North American, and 
declares it to have become “ partisan and sectarian,” 
and to have “come down from the dignified indepen- 
dence on which it formerly stood.” 

The particulars brought forth in support of these 
charges are curious and instructive. The North Amer- 
ican gives an opinion, in regard to the character of a 
certain book, adverse to that of the Princeton Review, 
and ten other Reviews, and eighteen newspapers. 
This probably is the sacrifice of “ independence.” 
It declares the author of that book incompetent for his 
task. This probably shows the want of “candor.” 
Its favorable opinion of another book brings from the 
Editor of the Observer the declaration—“ No orthodox 
Christian can approve of the book or of its eulogy.” 
This shows the “ partisan and sectarian” character 
Finally, it says—‘ There is 
scarcely a journal in America which maintains a cor- 
rect critical standard, or to which an intelligent man 
can turn with any assurance of finding in its reviews 
of new publications either honesty or intelligence of 
judgment.” This, no doubt, shows the want of “cour- 
tesy.” 

The appropriate remedy for all this, in the judgment 
of the Observer, is for the publishers of the Review to 
prevent its Editors from saying what they think—or, 
in its own elegant figurative language, ‘to put a bri- 
dle on their pens.” This seems to be the Observer’s 
method of encouraging a “ dignified independence.” 

The point in ail this which the Observer seems to 
feel most acutely is the slight cast upon the critical 
judgment and literary integrity of the Princeton Re- 
view, the theological great gun of its own (Old School 
Presbyterian) sect. This Review, it seems, had spoken 
in the highest terms of commendation of the work 
condemned by the Boston critic. And the Observer 
asks, with a ludicrous aspect of innocent astonishment, 
“What is there in the position of the Princeton Re- 
view that should cast suspicion upon the character of 
its verdict?” F 

This is a fair question, and deserves a plain answer, 
in spite of the fact that the sort of candor and courte- 
sy and honor which preside over the Observer will not 
allow its readers to see the answer. Itis this: that fea- 
ture ‘in the position of the Princeton Review which 
does, and should, cast suspicion upon the candor of 
its verdict, is its habit of telling lies; of declaring 





claim unfounded and false as far as “freedom” is 
concerned. When we remember that the highest | rac- 
ti¢al visible manifestation of virtue which the Church 
demands of a man consists of these things, namely— 
joining its body and yielding to the guidance of its 
clerical leaders, punctually observing its Sabbaths 
and fasts, reverently attending its sermons and prayer- 
meetings, and nibbling and sipping its bread and 
wine, and abstaining from certain recreations, certain 
reformatory movements, and a certain course of free 
thought and investigation in religion and theology, all 
of which lie under its ban—we shall find that a far 
higher and juster idea of virtue has always been ex- 
tantin “the world.” And when, lastly, we reflect 
that progress in science, as well as in speculative 
thought, high morality, true religion, sound theology, 
and social reform, has often found its chief obstruction 
from the ruling influences of the Church thus boasted 
of, it will be manifest that this Church is not “a leader 
in the world’s progress.” 

Application! Those who are accustomed to main- 
tain the claims of their party and their creed by state- 
ments of such wholesale falsity as those of the ser- 
mon above referred to, and those of an article entitled 
“ The Anglo-American Sabbath,” in the October num- 
ber (1863) of the Princeton Review, need not be sur- 
prised to find their critical judgment disregarded by 
men of intelligence and honesty.—c. K. w. 

> 





WHEN SHALL THE END BE? 


But few have the prescience to tell us what and 
when this bloody struggle shall disclose and end. 
Statesman, (?) politician, church and layman, are by 
turns full of hope and confidence, if such and such a 
plan were pursued. Some of these numerous plans we 
have tried, and still we are in the midst of the hottest 
of the fight. One is greatly alarmed about the 
finances, the credit of the government, and its final 
ability to meet the nation’s liabilities ; another urges 
the increase of our army by draft upon all enrolled 
citizens, and others are sure that volunteers are the 
only safe men to fill our depieted ranks; while oth- 
ers would change commanders, and not a few would 
remedy all our evils by a change of the executive part 
of our government; and still others would stay the 
effusion of blood by the withdrawal of our troops, and 
a settlement of all our difficulties by negotiation; 
which is another word for compromise. 

David Crockett said, “Be sure you ’re right, 
thén goahead.” Excellent advice, not only for men, 
but for nations. The converse of this is to go astern. 
Now, judging from the past experience of three years 
of war, what deduction can or ought we to draw in 
regard to the right or wrong of our struggle with 
rebels in arms against our government ? 

It is conceded by all impartial and intelligent 
judges, that the rebels are in the wrong ;—then are we 
in the right in trying to subdue them? Subdue, that 
thatis the word. If right, why not succeed ? 

If I were to answer this question according as it pre- 
sents itself to me, I would take a short cut, and reite- 
rate that “‘ God has made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth”’; consequently, he is our common Father, 
and we are his children; and so long as we neglect to 
recognize the brotherhood of man, we fail to subdue 
the tyrants in arms against us; therefore, I would not 
only enlist the slave in the Union ranks, but I would 
extend to him and all, every right I claim for myself, ! 
both inherent and political. If he be worthy of : 
shoulder-straps, bars, eagles or stars, aside from his col-‘ 
or and former position, then he should have them just 
as freely as though he were white, and never served 
under the lash. I would measure him by his brains. 

When we are educated through blood and death on% 
the battle-field, and agonizing hearts at home, so as 
to extend equal rights and distributive justice to all, 
then the dullest perception can teli you of the end; 











and implying things utterly and enormously false, in 
defence of its theological position; and of so “ bri- 
dling the pens” of men disposed to vindicate truth, 
that no refutation of those falsehoods has ever gained 
admision to its columns. Is the Observer answered ? 








Stand up! Long enough have we crawled round the duty 
That fills to the brim the omnipotent Now ; 
Stand up in full manhood’s grand, terrible beauty, 
The stature of Justice, no threatening can bow. 
Stoop the least, and the power for firm action is over ; 
Lean the least, and the balance you cannot recover ; 
Stand up--aad the hosts of the Infinite hover 
With Victory’s laurels to circle your brow. 


Would you know how to stand? Towards Petersburg, 
Wagner, 

Olustee and Donaldson, turn, then, your eyes ; 
Tis the age of fulfilment : said Humanity’s Prophet, 

The least things of earth shall instruct, yet, the wise. 
With no national rights to impel and inspire them, 
With no menaced household or hearthstone to fire them, 
Too lowly esteemed for the Land to desire them— 

Dare we to the height of their manhood arise ? 


Stand, Head of the People, in front of your peril, 
As brave as the soldier unworthy of hire ! 
And a nation, reborn, shall, ere long, shout your praises, 
While listening nations look on and admire. 
Stand up! The Slave Power is your yawning trenches ; 
The fire of that Battery your firmness quenches ; 
Your hand from that host the flaming sword w 
If you dare to the stature of Justice aspire, 





God waits your decision, to help or desert us ; 

’Tis the call from bereaved hearts all over the land ; 
Indecision, Delay, are the weapons that hurt us, 

More fatal than bold rebel leader or brand. 
Stand up! broad and bright as the flag floating o’er us! 
Stand up/ in that name which alone can restore us ! 
Sranp up! that the Future may never deplore us 

As traitors to Truth and the Hour’s great demand ! 
10 Temple Place, Boston, July, 1864. 

=_> 

Tue Massacre at Fort Pritow has excited much com- 
ment in Europe. We copy below a poem from an English 
journal upon the butchery of the Union soldiers by the 


rebels. 
FORT PILLOW. 


A SOUTHERN HYMN OF PRAISE. 











Down with him! slay him! for he dared to brave 
Our protest ’gainst the fighting of the slave. 

He is a white man, who has led in fight 
Negroes—cursed negroes--who are ours by right. 
Give him no quarter! stop his Yankee breath ! 
Pierce him a hundred times ! make sure his death ! 
Pave him with bullets! let ten thousand fly! 
Every white officer this day must die! 


See ! there’s another, writhing and near dead, 
Asking for water! Give him steel instead ! 

Drive deep the dagger in his Yankee breast, 

Prove “best of cut-throats”—aye, the very best. 
These are but carrion, and we're birds of prey ; 

Gloat o’er your victims, make a glorious day ; 

Stop that young nigger’s ery—knock out his brains— 
Cover the fortress with all bloody stains. 


Sainted be every one who on this day 

Negro, or white man, or a child shall slay ! 
Glorious the wreath upon bis brow shall be, 
Bright with the splendor of his chivalry ! 

But to the hospital : come, let us fly ; 

Half the work ’s done for us, but all must die ! 
Finish them quickly, and let every bed 

Drink and be drunken with the blood that’s shed ! 


Let blood have carnival, let hate go free! 
Men, hating devils, purer saints shall be! 
Yankees are devils, and we hate them well ! 
a be their canting lips, inspired of hell ! 
ay them, and spare them not, and you shall prove 
Heirs of a nation’s Sratitude and love ; 
And on th’ eseutcheon of the South shall stand 
Fort Pillow’s glories and its Martyr Band. 
ty up the prisoners—form 
im at them steadily—shoot i 
Bury them quickly, the pata, aaa a 
Bury them living, if all are not dead! 
Heed not entreaties, but laugh them to scorn ! 
Yankees for Southerners’ slaughter were born " 
Make death your ally, and befriend the grave ; 
Court with dostruction, and be bard and brave! 


them in line— 





For instance :—one of the subjects respecting which 
the Princeton Review shows an utter disregard of 
truth (whenever that topic comes under treatment in 
its columns) is the doctrine of its sect respecting Sub- 
batical observance. To maintain the tradition of its 
elders upon that point, and to give to that tradition, as 
far as possible, the force of law upon the whole com- 
munity, it unscrupulously implies, and assumes, and 
declares the enormous falsehood, that the Bible en- 
joins the observance of Sunday asa Sabbath. And 
the custom of that Review (and of the class to which 
it belongs) to keep its columns closed against truths 
which impugn its theological system is so firmly es- 
tablished, that there is not one chance in a thousand 
that a true and full statement of the teaching of the 
Bible respecting the Sabbath could gain admission 


there. This is one of the reasons, and a sufficient one, 
for distrusting the Princeton Review. Is the Observer 
answered ? 


The Observer has long been eminent for the abun- 
dance, the reckless profusion, of its falsehoods. The 
Princeton Review, however, is no worse than the ma- 
jority of its theological neighbors. They are all edit- 
ed by clergymen, and certain false assumptions are 

ry to the 3 of the clerical profession, as 
it exists in the group of sects here referred to. To 
gain that periodical popular attendance which gives 
them subsistence and influence, they must pretend 
some special divine appointment of themselves as lead- 
ers, and of a day anda place where the people must 
reverently assemble to be led. Hence arises a system 
of wholesale glorification by ministers, first of their 





own order, and next of the people who, following, | pleasure I say, as I stated to you in person, that 
and honoring, and supporting that order, are thence | they seem to.me to have a clearer comprehension of 
assumed to be God’s peculiar people, stamped with | 


His image, and identified with His cause. 
in the right. 
wrong. 

Jesus said to his early disciples—‘“ Ye are the light 
of the world.” And he spoke truly. For those men, 
with whatever limitations and misconceptions, did 
light the world to the stage of theological progress 
next beyond Judaism. They were truly progressive 
and reformatory, casting off the superstitions in which 
they had been educated, (such, for instance, as Sabba- 
tism,) and welcoming such newly published truth as 
their time afforded. But our clergy, the most 
thorough defenders of existing superstition, (such, 
for instance, as Sabbatism,) and the most assiduous 
opposers of newly published truth, have yet the 
effrontery to represent themselves as legitimate suc- 
cessors of the apostles, and to claim for themselves 
and their churches the chief agency in the world’s 
progress. Here is a recent specimen of such wholesale 
boasting, in a sermon preached at Springfield, June 
28, 1864, before the General Association of Orthodox 
Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts. 

The subject of this sermon was—“ The Church 
the Light of the World.” And the discourse contain- 
ed the following assertions, namely :— 


“ The Church has always been a leader in the cause 
of freedom. . . The contest of the present day 
has been carried forward, and will be carried through, 
only by the aid of the Church. And when the strife 
at arms is over, especially must the Church bear the 
brunt of the contest that will still remain.” 


__ ‘The world receives from the Church its highest 
idea of virtue.” 


“ The Church isa leader in the world’s progress.” 


When we consider that the Church thus impudent- 
ly boasted of has been the greatest obstacle to the 
overthrow of slavery—silently acquiescing in the su- 
premacy of that wickedness up to the time of the 
formation of the American A. S. Society, then turning 
against the Abolitionists instead of against the slave- 
holders, all the time building up, by its “ negro pew,” 
that prejudice of caste here which it opposed as a sin 
among the Hindoos, and cherishing, up to the 
present moment, two institutions which continued 
active and efficient allies of the Slave Power as long 
as it remained a power, (the American Tract Society 
and the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions,)—we- necessarily find the preacher’s 


They are 
All who vary from them are in the 


consequently, my how of the struggle is, that the 
| black man, with his own right hand, on his own soil, 
led by the enlightened heads of both whites and 


upon bim by the slave system, there is much left in 
him to build upon. He is at least ready and willing 
to undertake the performance of his humble and 
toilsome part in the new order of things. Indeed, | 
if one may take as a proof the results of the life- 
struggle and history of the old free colored people 
of Louisiana, before referred to, the conclusion is 
unavoidable that the black man is not only capable 
of self-guidance and self-maintenance, but that, un- 
der the influence of higher and nobler human mo- 
tives and incentives, his progress in the arts and at- 
tainments of civilized life, is subject only to the 
same laws that control that of other races of men. 
On the other hand, what is to be said of the white 
man, his old master, and of his capacity, disposition, 
and attitude relative to the part which he ts called 
upon to perform in the new industrial and social 
system ? moss 
Col. Hanks, a large portion of whose daily life, 
for two years past, been spent in daily inter- 
course with the planters in the Department of the 
Gulf, declares that + although they in tu see that 
Slavery is dead, yet the spirit of Slavery still lives 
among them. Many of them are even more ram- 
pant to enslave the negro than ever before. e 
make great endeavors to recover what they call their 
own negroes. One planter offered me $5,000 to re- 
turn his negroes. They have even hired. men to 
steal them from my own camp.’ (The old spirit 
still premeting to the old crime, which, long ago, 
was declared felony by the law of nations, if perpe- 
trated in Africa.) *‘ They yield,’ he continues, ‘to 


t the idea of freedom only under compulsion. They [ 


submit to the terms dictated by the Government, 
because obliged so to do. Mr. V. B. Marmillon, 
one of the richest and most extensive sugar planters 
in the whole valley of the Mississippi, took the oath 
of allegiance, but refused to work bis plantation un- 
less he could have his own negroes returned to him. 
He had 1,450 acres of cane under cultivation ; his 
whole family or plantation hands left him and came 
to New Grlesine, reporting themselves to me. 
Among them could be found every species of me- 
chanic and artisan. I called them up, and informed 
them that the Government had taken possession of 
old master’s crop, and that they were needed to take 
it off, and would be paid for their labor. All con- 
sented to return; but next morning when the time 
came for their departure, not one would go. One 
of them said: * 1 will goanywhere else to work, but 
you may shoot me before I will return to the old 

lantation.” J afterwards ascertained that Marmil- 
on, whom they called “ Old Cotton Beard,” bad 
boasted in the presence of two colored girls, house 
servants, how he would serve them when he once 
more had: them in his power. These girls had walked 
more than thirty miles in the night to bring the in- 
formation to their friends.’ These people were set 
to work elsewhere. 

‘It is undoubtedly true,’ says Col. Hanks, ‘ that 
this year a change for the better seems to be taking 
place. In some parishes the letting of plantations 
to Northern men has a powerful effect. The dispo- 
sition of the planters, however, towards their old 
slaves, when they consent to hire them, is by no 
means friendly. I told a planter recently, that it 
was the express order of Gen. Banks that the ne- 
groes should be educated. He replied that “ no one 
should teach his negroes.” ’ 

Col. Hanks further declares as his deliberate judg- 
ment that ‘if civil government be established here, 
and military rule withdrawn, there is the greatest 
danger that the negro would become subject to some 
form of serfdom.’ 

His testimony on this point is referred to else- 
where. 

The statement of Col. Hanks, and the general 
correctness of his views, were concurred in by many 
other intelligent. persons, familiar with the subject, 
and my own personal observation fully confirms 
them. In a stretch of three hundred miles up and 
down the Mississippi, but one creole planter was 
found (there may, of course, have been others with 
whom I did not come in contact,) who heartily and 
unreservedly adopted the idea of free labor, and 
honestly carried it ont upon his plantation. And 
although he declared that in itself it was successful 
much beyond his expectation, ‘ yet,’ he said, ‘ my 
life and that of my family are rendered very un- 
happy by the opposition and contumely of my 
neighbors.’ 

The simple truth is, that the virus of slavery, the 
lust of ownership, in the hearts of these old masters, 





| blacks, will strike the rebellion dead in its own house, 
| and lift the black man into the high position which 
white men (now traitors) so long disgraced. 

In my short experience as a soldier and acquaint- 
ance with the army, I see no hope of complete eus-| 
cess until we deal with rebels in arms as we would | 
with any outlaws, brigands and pirates. They cer- | 
tainly have shown themselves, by their treatment of | 
our soldiers, both white and black, destitute of the} 


upon them all the furies of a war of races, until they | 
lay down their arms and consent to live in good soci- 
ety, where equal rights and school-houses are extend- | 
ed to all, both black and white; and to all of this 1| 
verily believe we are tending. , 
GEORGE W. MADOX, | 

Co. “L.,” Ist Reg’t Me. Hy. Artillery. 

(A wounded soldier.) 
Ellsworth, (Maine,) July 17, 1864. 





2 sihiierxepace whe 
THE FREEDMEN AND THE EX-SLAVEHOLD- 
ERS, 

From the supplemental report of Col. McKaye to 
the Secretary of War, respecting the present relative 
position of these two classes in Louisiana, we make 
two extracts. The first, a letter from Gen. Banks, in 
reply to inquiries addressed to him, written at Alex- 
andria, March 28th, 1864, certifies the industry and 
good conduct of the freedmen, as follows :— 

“T entertain no doubt whatever of the capabili- 
ties of the emancipated colored people to meet and 


discharge the duties incident to the great change in 
their condition. I have seen them in all situations, | 





within the last year and a half, and it is with much 


their position, and the duties which rest upon them, 
than any other class of our people, accepting the 
necessity of labor which rests upon them as upon 
others. The conditions they uniformly impose show 
the good sense with which they approach the change 
in their condition. 

They demand, in the first instance, that to what- 
ever punishment they may be subjected, they shall 
not be flogged. ' 

2d. That they shall labor only when they are well 
treated. m6 

3d. That families shall not be separated. 

4th. That their children shall be educated. 

. With these stipulations I have never found any 
person of that race who did not readily accept the 
necessity of continuous and faithful labor at just 
rates of compensation, which they seem willing to 
leave to the Government. As far as the experiment 
goes in this department, they have justified in the 
fullest degree this conclusion, and, subject to the 
conditions which they impose, they are willing to 
render and have rendered faithful labor. - 

There were in this department, when I assumed 
command, many thousands of colored persons with- 
out employment or home, who were decimated by 
disease and death of the most frightful character. 
To these, natives of the plantations in the depart- 
ment, have been added many thousand fugitives 
from the surrounding States, of every age and con- 
dition. There are not, at this time, 500 persons 
that are not self-supporting, and there has not been, 
in the last year, any day when we would not have 
gladly accepted ten or twenty thousand, irrespective 
of their condition, in addition to those we have of 
our own. Except that the negro understood the 
necessities of his position, and was able, in the lan- 
guage of your letter, ‘ to meet and discharge the du- 
ties incident to the great change in his condition,’ 
the result would have been physically impossible. 

Wherever in the department they have been well 
treated, and reasonably compensated, they have in- 
variably rendered faithful service to their employers. 

From many persons who manage plantations, I 
have received the information that there is no diffi- 
culty whatever in keeping them at work, if the con- 
ditions to which I have above referred are complied 
with.” 

In a subsequent portion of the pamphlet, Col. Mc- 
Kaye cites testimony respecting the attitude and dis- 
position of those who formerly “owned ” the negroes, 
and who still employ them as laborers under Gen. 
Banks's system, as follows :-— 


“We need not then d 


ir of the emancipated 
negro. Notwithstanding t 


degradation imposed 








name of civilized warriors; therefore I would turn i 


is as viralent and active to-day asit ever was. Many 
of them admit that the old form of slavery is for the 
present broken up. They do not hesitate even to 
express the opinion that the experiment of secession 
is a failure; but they scoff at the idea of freedom 
for the negro, and repeat the old argument of his 
incapacity to take care of bimself, or to entertain 
any higher motive for exertion than that of the whip. 
They await with impatience the withdrawal of the 
military authorities, and the reéstablishment of the 
civil power of the State, to be controlled and used 
as hitherto for the maintenance of what, to them 
doubtless, appears the paramount object of all civil 
authority, of the State itself, some form of the slave 
system. 

With slight modifications, the language reeently 
used by Judge Humphrey in a speech delivered at 
a Union meeting at Huntsville, Alabama, seems 
most aptly to express the hopes and purposes of a 
large proportion of the old masters in the Valley of 
the Mississippi, who have consented to qualify their 
loyalty to the Union by taking the oath prescribed 
by the President's Proclamation of Amnesty. After 
advising that Alabama should at once return to the 
Union by simply rescinding the ordinance of secession, 
and after expressing the opinion that the old institu- 
tion of slavery was gone, Judge Humphrey says: ¢ I 
believe, in case of a return to the Union, we would 
receive political co-operation, so as to secure the man- 
agement of that labor by those who were slaves. 
There is really no difference, in my opinion, whether 
we hold them as absolute slaves, or obtain their labor 
by some other method. Of course, we prefer the old 
method. But that question is not now before us.’ 

It is true that Gen. Banks entertains slightly dif- 
ferent views of the disposition and purposes of the 
planters, predicated, however, on the belief that the 
Government will adopt some system of ‘ sufficient 
supervision to compel the negro to labor,’ although, 
as we have seen, he elsewhere declares that good 
treatment and fair wages have in all cases been found 
compulsion enough. What the old masters under- 
stand by ‘a supervision to compel the negroes to la- 
bor,’ is not diffeult to imagine ; certainly, it is not 
good treatment and fair wages. 

In the letter before referred to, Gen. Banks says : 
‘I have no doubt that many of the planters withip 
our lines, who are protected by the Government in 
the enjoyment of their property, honestly accept the 
new situation, and enter into the idea of free labor 
with sincerity ; but it is coupled with an incredulity 
as to the success of the experiment, natural to their 
situation, and to the ideas in which they hay been 
educated. This is fostered more by the intractabil- 
ity and brutality of the overseers—tbe middle class 
between the laborer and the employer—than it is by 
any innate disposition of the planter himself, and 
their disbelief of any sufficient governmental supervi- 
sion to compel the negro to labor, to which they think 
he is disinclined. If such governmental supervision 
fail in this regard, the experiment itself will fail.’ 

For a more full expression of the opinions of Gen. 
Bauks on the subject, reference may be had to a 
copy of his letter herewith submitted. 

The opinions herein before expressed as to the 
spirit and disposition of the old masters, is fully and 
explicitly sustained by the testimony of Brig.-Gen. 
James S. Wadsworth, than whom no man has had 
better opportunities for an intelligent judgment. 

In his examination beforé the Commission, soon 
after his return from an official tour through the 
Valley of the Mississippi, in the early part of the 

winter, in speaking of the state of things in 
uisiana, Gen. Wadsworth said : 

‘ There is one thing that must be taken into ac- 
count, and that is, that there will exist a very strong 
disposition among the masters to control these peo- 
ple, and keep them as a subordinate and subjected 
class. Undoubtedly they intend to do that. 1 think 
the tendency to establish a system of serfdom is the 
great danger to be guarded against. I talked with 
a planter in the La Fouche district near Tibadou- 
ville. He said he was not in favor of secession ; he 
avowed his hope and expectation that slavery would 
be restored there in some form. I said: “If we 
went away and left these people now, do you su 
= you could reduce them again to slavery?” He 
aughed to scorn the idea that they could not. 
“ What,” said I, “ these men, who have had arms in 
their hands?” “Yes,” he said, “we should take 
the arms away from them, of course.”’ 

Much other testimony of like import might be ad- 
duced, but it is believed not necessary to a clear un- 
derstanding of the present attitude and position of 
the two principal constituent elements of the disrup- 
ted slave society, in the region under consideration.” 





News comes to us from England of the death of 
Washington Wilks. While addressing a public meet- 
ing in London, a stroke of a xy suddenly closed 
his oration, and ended his life. Mr. Wilks had be- 
come widely known, during the last three years, to 
all loyal journalists in America, as a well-informed 
and faithful defender of the Union against secession. 
Being the ablest writer on the staff of the London 
Morning Star, nearly every article on the American 
question was entrusted to bis care. He began life 
in the mechanical department of a newspaper of- 
fice, and though deprived of the advantages of a 
first-class education, he raised himself by his talents 
and industry in fifteen years to be one of the ablest 
writers and brightest ornaments of the liberal press 
in England. When death so suddenly ended his !a- 
bors and usefulness, he was speaking on legislative 
and social reform. He had nearly finished his s ech, 
in which he arraigned the two members of Parlia- 
ment for Marylebone as faithless to their pledges to a 
liberal constituency ; and in his peroration this was the 
sentence which death cut short—* the great Ameri- 
can republic ”— 
The mind that had dwelt with interest and ad- 
miration upon our institutions for fifteen years, c!osed 
its labors with the utterance of our country’s name; 
the brain that had toiled for us night and day for 
three years, sank to rest as it attempted once more 
to lift the blessings of a republic before the people ; 
the lips which had so often and so eloquently de- 
nounced secession began a tribute to the Union that 
ended in a prophecy—* THE GREAT AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC.” Such words from such a man, in such 
an hour, mean that northern institutions being great, 
they must triumph; being American, they must be 
free; and being free, they must protect and preserve 
the republic. i 

pressure upon these columns denies us both 
the time and the space todo anything like justice to 
Mr. Wilks, either as a man, a journalist, or an ora- 
tor. ; 
His moral constitution was pure. ilis unselfish- 
ness, ever winning eulogy, kept him from the vanity 
which it often produces upon the young; for be was 
but thirty-seven years old when he died. Neither 
ambition nor passion, though he was aspiring and 
impulsive, could darken the transparency of his hon- 
esty orpurity. His opponents loved him for his good 
temper, his co-workers for his prompt and obliging 
disposition, and those more nearly related to him for 
his rare delicacy, genuineness and constancy of af- 
fection. Ever in earnest; always unpretentious; 
always at work, but apparently never weary ; ready 
and willing to counsel or take counsel; he seemed, 
to those who knew him best, now a great leader, 
and then a simple companion ; sometimes a buman 
machine, from his endurance, and at other times a 
sage ; but always a man—a man to be sought, loved 
and bonored. 

Mr. Wilks was a skilful writer. His “ History of 
the Half Century ” discloses the traits of a versatile 
mind, and gives evidence of careful culture, ‘though 
he was his own tutor. His habit of observation was 
quick and penetrating, and in daily experience 
minute; and his prompt and retentive memory made 
good use of the materials thus gathered. Fine in 
generalization and just in his discriminations, pos- 
sessing a sound judgment on political matters, and 
a warm sympathy with liberal ideas, he shone es- 
pecially as a journalist. The first leading article on 
the editorial page of the Siar, which was almost al- 
ways his, was always readable, often brilliant; and 
sometimes profound. He contributed eight or nine 
articles each week to different papers and periodicals. 
A worker as well asa thinker,and combining splendid 


Vilks was found often on the platform. 
kind of work, as well as for his many able articles 
in the Siar, this nation is his debtor. For three 
years he has responded to the calls of the people or 
to the wishes of the various emancipation societies, 
to give addresses in every quarter of Fngland on the 
American question, and this, too, without remunera- 
tion fromany source. So constantly did he write on 
our side, and so effectively, that the Star was said 
by the English secessionists to be supported by our 
government; and so gallantly did he defend the 
cause of the Union by his speeches that many do to 
this day, or did up to his death, believe him to be an 
American.’ Such a mistake is the best testimony to 
his faithfulness and efficiency. 
from the South has said more than once: “ If I could 
take Mr. Wilks to the South, and men enough to 
hold the secessionists till he began to speak, I should 
see my section orce more restored to reason.” 

Mr. Wilks had great command of language, and 
a mind that turned easily on itself. He was lively 
in manner, direct in statement, logical and clear, 


always without notes, but never without preparation 
His independence of character made him fearless of 
opposition; and as his earnestness could not be 
- preeyenie he always secured respect for his views. 

eing confident and conciliatory in manner; easy, 
forcible and chaste in style, strong in resources and 
altogether eloquent, he generally carried his audi- 
ence with him. 

Such a man and such a laborer naturally found 
his place among the friends of Englishreform. The 
system of entailing estates upon elder sons, to the 
disadvantage of the younger children, making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer ; the restrictions im- 
posed on the ballot, making money its basis and al- 
most unavoidably its corrupter; the injustice of 
church rates.imposed on dissenters by the church ; 
the purchasing of commissions in the army, compell- 
ing merit and courage to yield the ground in the 
pathway of promotion to money and family influ- 


every wrong that a privileged class inflicts upon its 
inferiors in power, wealth and station, every abuse 
imposed by fossil institutions upon the growing in- 
telligence of the humbler classes, and every social 
disgrace that rears its head through ignorance and 
poverty, was condemned, attacked, and in some hap- 
y instances defeated by Washington Wilks. 

England will miss him, its humbler classes espec- 
ially will miss his services in the field of reform; 
and his co-laborers will mourn for one who, ex- 
cluding all vanity and selfishness from his own la- 
bors, was lavish of the praises and honors which he 
ever conferred upon those who labored with him. 

But perhaps the cause of the Union, in England, 
will feel his loss as much as or more than the cause 
of reform among his countrymen. He, as well as 
any, and more than most of our English defenders, 
understood the grounds on which English secession 
sympathy stands, and he knew too our strongest 
ground of defence, as well as our best weapons of 
assault. He was ever ready to encounter our tory 
enemies who wish the South to succeed ; to meet our 
aristocratic whig enemies, who do not wish either 
North or South to succeed, but hope both may fail ; 
to attack our commercial enemies, whoare chagrined 
into opposition because we keep them from getting 
cotton, or wheedled into friendship for the South in 
the expectation of free trade with it. Against these 
and all others, be was a ready and able assailant. 
We join with his countrymen and his young but 
numerous family in mourning his loss; and in pay- 
ing this tribute of respect to his memory, we hail his 
name as henceforth belonging to both countries. 
His memory will be dear to the slave and the victim 
of tyranny everywhere. His good deeds must help 
onthe progress of the world, and he whois dead 
shall yet speak for reform and freedom.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


NEGROPHOBIA IN NASHVILLE. 


HONORABLE CONDUCT OF COL. MUSSEY. 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., July 6. 
To the Editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard. 
Enclosed I send the letter of Col. R. D. Mussey, 
commanding the organization of U. S. colored troops 
at this post, in response to a personal invitation re- 
grovting his attendance at the celebraticn of the 
ourth, but excluding his command from the proces- 
sion. The stand taken by Col. Mussey is indeed no- 
ble, and shows him eminently fitted for the position 


| 


WASHINGTON WILKS. 


4 


owers of speech with rare qualities of thought, Mr. | 
For this | 


An eminent exile | 


and possessed of considerable imagination. He spoke | 


ence; the branding of deserters with marks of iron, | 
and the flogging of soldiers by their officers—in short, | 


We thank Mrs. Thomas 
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J. 8. CovoreD Tro. ”) ROBERT 
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— ; Nashville, duly 8, 1864 - 
Mr. W. S. Curarnam, Chairman Com, o 
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: moment, becays th 
posed to give you all possible coms been 4, 
also the troops with whose organizatin, 7° @" 
connected, and who to-day form th roa have eg 
numerically, of the forces at Nasbyie ee Porting 
mittee has seen fit to omit them trom na Your ( 
parade. With that omitted portion we MITtation 1 
connected : the title by which veh an koe 
comes from my connection with them Addr Dd 
As these troops are orderly, present ; 
ance, and are, considering their 5 5 £001 appee, 
drilled, your conduct in omitting the united vl 
me, who am nothing but by Virtue ve - TMiing 
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lamentably limited experience of ho "BO betray, 
ities. norable Ndi 
I cannot, sir, accept any invitati 
display where other Colonels mate 4 * lity 
while mine are excluded. their Uroapy 
The Declaration of Independence 
adoption makes the Fourth of J cred ad 
» QUITS ag 
ALL MEN ARE CREATED EQUAL 


an anxiom that 

And until you, sir, and your committee | 
fundamental truth, till you can invite all the acy 
ers of their country to participate jp rep defen. 
be they black or be they white, yo, Celebration, 
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of our National Anniversary ” are maces 
insults to the illustrious dead, and blas bene farce, HOW 
who* hath made of one blood all selene _—_ 
to dwell on all the faceof the earth” = “™™ seen 
I do not think my presence would be “plo “This Con’ 
ble” to you. I know yours would not op “President and 
long as you make distinctions between the defend “Poited States 
of their country which are alike disredtabe n eee 
your humanity, your patriotism and your Ch Ves influence » 
ity; distinctions which show that you do rd the meeting 
the letter nor comprehend the spirit of the dee effected. 
ment whose ratification you Propose to celelrate — 
rue; i 





or that, knowin . , 

or that, 7 ing and compre hending both letter anj 
spirit, you designedly ignore the one and Violate hy 
other. lam, sir, Your ob’t servant, 



















; R. D. MU'ssp ugust next is 
Col. 100th U. S. Col. Infantry, Car : on eae 
Org’: U.S.0.7, . 
Se Nashville Times gives the following account this the: 
of the celebration of the Fourth, by the color iy being all 





people of that city. 






We commend it especially ty 












the attention of those who are continually charying defeat, 
= with “ amalgamation” and « Din ep ill suffice to 
nation : double stré 
6 The colored citizens had a great jollification on spe shrew : 
the Fourth at their bran-dance and pic-nic, in the "4 iden 
suburbs of the city. A remarkably fine looking » sighs 






ment was on parade, composed of athletic 
dressed, well-drilled and devidedly miliary 
soldiers, who no doubt could, on a fair field, take the 
conceit out of any rebel regiment ever raised in Yu. 





, Wel 


















| dle Tennessee in a very short time. The colored : of the N 

|laborers in the Commissary Department mante The 
| out to the barbacue in a very amusing procession es 
| The once elegant but now somewhat faded colond il be a feart 


| the rebel * Rock City Guards,’ which cost originaly 
| the sum of $900, floated gaily at the head of the pro 
| cession; this was followed by a few platoons of ca 
| ored soldiers, and these by the emancipated civilang 
| who used to hew wood and draw water for traitor, 
| These last bore sundry poles, on top of which were 
| small commissary boxes, inscribed with the soulain 
| ring mottoes of ‘Soar!’ ‘Harp Tack!’ ‘Cay 
| DLES!’ * Peppsr !’ ‘ Mocasses!’ and other ¥onis 
| sweet and ‘spicy in the mouths of colored patriot. 
| The procession cheered lustily on its way, but ws 
| otherwise very orderly and respectable. We ne 
| ticed among their number many blood relations, suck 





























| as the sons, nephews, and half brothers of many of 
| the wealthiest and most prominent rebel planters in Mid- 




























































































| dle Tennessee. It was the most striking example of be 
| miscegenation we ever witnessed. We meannoseet I” upon his head. 
| at our colored people in this remark. They cannt HY gy despot deper 
|help and are not responsible for the fact that muy 7” mag. We are 
| thousands of their number bave the blood of the TT] two events: will 
| sands of the first families of Tennessee flowing 0 ? ily. follow 
i their veins. It is their misfortune, not their fash 3 saention will 
| All we find fault with is, that their white relatives, in- By woe fo the blooc 
| stead of treating them kindly and assisting them,t” THR” in a fow da y 
to oppress and degrade them, and pay blackguart a. an end to this | 
| newspapers to vilify the statesmen who seek to ce Hii y 
| vate their condition. . io x hi. 
| The headquarters of Col. Mussey, commanding a a 
| ganization of colored troops, on phe oe e THE T 
| tastefully and beautifully decorated and illuminate = 
| on the night of the Fourth. The windows wert x The ultraiste 
| handsomely checkered with red, white, and bloe ti» P same language , 
| sue paper, while a large transparency above bore the a stitution, and t 
| names, Fort Pillow, Petersburg, Olustee, apd Mille ai ay they hav: 
|ken’s Bend. The exterior of the building was les » Kree States anc 
| tooned with flags arranged in the form of ye impossible for it 
” he decorations were designed by Mr. Wheeler, ap ; aan be 
| reflected great credit on his taste.” <a 
- Oe “i ms 
| and this is what 
|THE CONFEDERATE STATES GOVERNMENT. ey meer dat 
‘ (7 a 
| In consequence of numerous inquiries, We oo _ duration of the 
| from a recent number of the Znder—the orga ay > the sup Ts ¢ 
‘country of the Slaveholders’ Confederacy—* - mt work oe 
the various individuals composing the Governme * —~as some of the 
| thereof :— | Davis is reporte 
| EXECUTIVE. . F ona Ms. | 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi. Predict 44 I eccar se 
| Hon. A. H. Stephens, of Georgia, Vice Presves Schild five ' 
AIDES TO PRESIDENT. anol at 
| Colonel W. M. Browne, of Georgia. end un! . 
| Colonel James Chestnut, of South Carolina. : taee'n are 
| Colonel W. P. Johnston, of Kentucky. nigh j | ible 
| Colonel Joseph C. Ives, of Mississipp!- five vealp oie 
| Colonel G. W. C. Lee, of Virginia. > two Uni ial 
| Colonel John T. Wood. J ates 
PRIVATE SECRETARY TO PRESIDEST. a mem ig 
Burton N. Harrison, of Mississippi. 3 than two Union 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. ¥ 18 stil] more Sac 
— soretary of Stale ~ ble 1 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, of La., Secretary ?P me 
L. Q. Washington, Chief Clerk. ct This is impossit 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. ; g from the front | 
Hon. George Davis, of N. C., Atiorney Ger nf Conquer the Sox 
Wade Keyes, of Ala., Assistant Auree resent ; 48 to local ; 
Rufus R. Rhodes, of Miss., Commissions bic Priot : De Linco 
G. E. Nelson, of Ga., Superintendent © : an] DrwBON's 
ing. ' 4nd a maj 
R. M. Smith, of Va., Public Printer. 4 tble, bat then 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT teat: Wilt not this 
Hon. C. G. Memminger, of 8. C. Seey®* : open the eyes 
Robert Tyler, eas. wale he love t 
}. C. Elmore, Treasurer. fal : 
J M. Strother, of Va, Chief Clerk. : Gith in Pas’ in 
Lewis Cruger, of 8. C., Controller. a the Union, A, 
B. Baker, of Florida, First Auditor. 9 ° 
WAR DEPARTMENT. a Bi — 
| Hon. James A. Seddon, of yor sect . THE 
| Judge J. A. Campbell, of Ala., 46!* si 
. of War. , : ¢ War. a Past spn of 
R. G. H. Kean, Chief Bareau 0 stor Gene? 4 tnd the est 
| General S. Cooper, Adjutant and Inspec 1 Ip “ G 










am 
Lieut. Col. J. Withers, Assistant-Adjatant 
-ctor-General. 
Lieut.-Col. H. L. Clay, ditto. 
Major E. A. Palfrey, ditto. 





yet? 
AH 





















Major Charies H. Lee, ditto. 

Major S. W. Melton, ditto. “ ton “the 9” 

Captain Reilly, ditto. , Qa ; ’ 

Brigadier-General A. R. Lawton, of Ga text for and ¢ 
master-General. ; j 


: ¢ jssary OF 
Colonel L.. B. Northrop, of 8. C. Comm 





lf 
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he occupies. Though not included in the popular 
invitations to march, the colored troops mae a fine | 
— on the streets of Nashville on the Fourth, | 
and commanded the earnest t of the unpreju- 
diced part of the people. Their music was excel- 
lent, their whole appearance creditable to themselves 
and their officers. Col. Mussey, in the course he 
pursued, has given evidence that he possesses the 
traits of character so requisite in these times which 
try men’s souls. The noble man and the true patriot ! 
let his name be cherished as one who would not ac- 
cept for himself any considerations that did not ex- 
tend to his command, thus claiming for the colored 
regiments the same respectful attentions shown to 
white soldiers, Very truly yours, 

* MARY F. THOMAS. 











eighty-six have been accepted. 














eral. 
M. D., Sur eon-General. 7 
©. i. Smith, MD.” Assistant Surgeon-ere™ Peace 7" And 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. he Nar thon bat is thi. 
Hon. 8. B. Mallory, of Fia., See. of the" States anot ' 
E. M. Tidball, Chief Clerk. tea, An 


f of Ordnance. 


i 





‘om. John Ms Brooke, Chie ‘ie sail 
ao A. B. Fairfax, Inspector of aay od 
‘om. J. K. Mitchell, in charge 0! a 7 "od 80 
Surgeon W. A. W. Spotswood, Chief 
geon. 
POST-OFFICE DLPARTMEST- Genet 
Hon. J. H. Reagan, of Texas, Poste Coo. Bares 
A. St. George Offutt, of Va-, Lape Saat? Bored 
John L. Harrell, of Ala., Chief 0 
nn a 
ymber of officers exami 
to two thous pared ™ 
hom fourtee® ho 
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ter The total n 
colored regiments amounts 
dred and seventy-one, of ¥ 
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